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on of Arc’s Saint Michael 


MARIA L. DREW 
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Tell us, great Angel Michael, did you see 
Beyond her hillside with its drowsy sheep, 

; Beyond her tiny village, half asleep, 
Foreseeing, knowing all that was to be— 
The clash of armies and her trumpet-call, 
The kingdom rescued as by Power Divine, 
The crowning at the vast cathedral’s shrine; 
And then the treachery, the judgment hall, 
The scaffold and the fagots—and her soul, 
Like purest flame, ascending to the skies? 
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You saw the glory of her sacrifice, 

And read her story as a perfect whole; 

You knew that atter half a thousand years | 
The world would speak her name with praise and tears; } 
Through you God summoned her to bravely dare; 
Yet even so, how could you, could you bear 

To call her, finding her so young, so rare! 


Five hundred years ago, May 30, 1431, Joan of Arc was 
burned at the stake in Rouen. 
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CLARA BARTON-FERRY BEACH 
DINNER 


On Monday evening, May 18, some- 
thing over one hundred of the men and 
women who have been so actively carrying 
on the campaign for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and the Ferry Beach Associa- 
tion gathered for dinner at the University 
Club in Boston. Before and during the 
meal there were many significant ex- 
changes of quiet confidence over the out- 
come of this latest of our forward move- 
ments, 

In the brief exercises following the din- 
ner, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
after a cordial word of welcome, reminded 
those present that no great victory is ever 
won all at once, but step by step. She 
said she had been deeply touched and in- 
spired by some of the letters that had 
come to her from distant points, men- 
tioning one from Junction City, Kansas, 
enclosing a check for twenty-five dollars, 
and another from Miss Hannah Powell, 
our Southern missionary, reporting that 
the Pigeon River Mission Circle, consist- 
ing of fifteen women, two of whom walked 
five miles for the meeting, had voted to 
send a contribution of three dollars, which 
she said perhaps represented more actual 
sacrifice than any other contribution so 
far received. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz aroused much en- 
thusiasm by announcing the arrival here 
of Dr. and Mrs. Cary, our missionaries 
to Japan. He reported that everywhere 
he went, not only in the Universalist 
Church but among many other groups, he 
found a widespread and growing interest 
in Clara Barton. This, he said, is a 
challenge to our church to show our own 
appreciation of her great life and heroic 
services. Kagawa recently said that in 
Japan they lived only in the valleys, 
while eighty-five per cent of Japan is 
mountainous, capable of yielding great 
crops for the service of the people. We, 
too, have been living in the valleys, and 
it is time Universalists began to climb 
the mountain-tops of our faith. We 
would honor our great pioneers. We 
need to evoke their vision and cultivate a 
leadership such as they exemplified. Out 
of that we shall build a new and more 
powerful church. 

Mr. Eben Prescott, the president of the 
Ferry Beach Association, told the workers 
that the surprising thing was not merely 
what they had already done but the more 
they had made it apparent that they are 
going to do. 

Mr. Carl Hempel declared there was no 
finer way to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Red Cross than by honoring 
Clara Barton by carrying through in this 
campaign. He thought it a real tragedy for 
any church where the people had not 
been given the opportunity to give to 
this cause for their own sakes even more 
than for ours. 


Dr. Harold Marshall said that the figures 
on the board were a prophecy and not a 
summary. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, to whose un- 
wearying efforts the purchase and restora- 
tion of the Clara Barton Birthplace. are 
largely due, reported on the celebration 
to be held at North Oxford May 21, with 
Governor Ely of Massachusetts as the 
principal guest and speaker, and when the 
Red Cross flag for the first time would fly 
over the Birthplace. : 

Dr. Gertrude Earle said she had a special 
interest in this campaign and a special as- 
surance of its success, because it is so ob- 
viously a co-operative undertaking, and 
co-operation always means success. When 
it means the full co-operation of every- 
body it will be the full success of which we 
dream. 

Mr. Charles Haney, who has directed 
this campaign, said that only a few of the 
many churches that had entered into it 
were ready to report. Maine, for ex- 
ample, reported only twenty-five hundred 
dollars, but there was at least ten thousand 
dollars in sight from that state. There 
were single churches that might well give 
more than the total so far reported. The 
actual amount turned in before and dur- 
ing the dinner was $28,349. 


* * 


YOUTH AND INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


To the youth of America and leaders of 
young people there comes a great oppor- 
tunity this summer to help build bridges 
of international friendship with the youth 
of Europe. A Young People’s Tour of 
Good-will is to be conducted to France, 
Switzerland, Germany and England, which 
it is hoped will be a valuable project in 
sharing the best social, educational, and 
spiritual values these countries have to 
offer. 

The tour is under the direction of a 
committee representing the young people’s 
denominational and interdenominational 
agencies of the churches of North America. 
The party will sail from New York on the 
S. 8. Europa, of the North German Lloyd 
line, at midnight, August 7, returning 
to New York on the Europa on Septem- 
ber 10. 

The places to be visited include the 
student youth centers and missionary 
centers at Geneva, where the party will 
also attend the annual Institute of Inter- 
national Relations; Frankfort Theological 
Seminary in Germany; the River Rhine; 
young people’s and student groups in 
Paris; Versailles; the Shakespeare country; 
student, young people’s and missionary 
groups in London. 

This tour should prove one of the best 
investments that can be made in the cause 
of international good-will. Full informa- 
tion can be secured by writing to the chair- 
man of the committee and leader of the 
tour, Rev. Walter Getty, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


FOR THIS NATION 

Almighty God, who rulest over all the nations of 
the earth, and on whose gracious providence we depend 
evermore for preservation and prosperity: extend, we 
beseech Thee, Thy paternal goodness to the people of 
this nation. Our necessities and dangers are all known 
to Thee. Vouchsafe to guide us continually with Thy 
counsel, and strengthen us with Thy power; and so 
direct and sanctify our hearts that, looking up to Thee 
as our only safeguard and the supreme author of all 
blessings, we may have the unspeakable blessing of Thy 
almighty protection and Thy heavenly favor. Amen. 

From Dean Leonard’s “Book of Prayer.’ 
* * 


MEMORIAL DAY 1931 


ONTROVERSY dies away in the cemetery. 
Whatever our criticism of pension or bonus, it is 
hushed when we stand where lie the bodies of 

men who have passed on. Even our argument against 
preparedness is postponed. We think on Memorial 
Day of the gallant men who in their young manhood 
went forth to do and die for loved ones and for coun- 
try. Yes, and some died believing that they were 
serving not simply one nation but all mankind. 

On Memorial Day we remember all the dead. 

It has come to be an All Souls Day. Whole families 
go to the cemeteries. All the absent ones are honored. 

But especially we think of our dead soldiers and 

sailors of all the wars, the men of the sixties first, 
and then the veterans of all the other struggles in 
which our country has been engaged. We can join 
in Memorial Day celebrations and services without 
the slightest hesitation or reservation. We know 
the stuff that was in these men. We know a little of 
what they endured and suffered.. They are the glory 
of our country and of our common humanity. “Cheers 
for the living—tears for the dead.”’ Rededication for 
us all to the highest ideals of America. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS FOLKS AT GLOUCESTER 


HE Massachusetts Universalists for their State 
Convention this year went to Gloucester, to the 
oldest Universalist society in existence and to 

a church building dating from 1806. 

One hundred and sixty years of our history 
wrapped itself about them in their deliberations. On 
the left of the pulpit there hung a portrait of Mur- 
ray, the founder, painted when he was forty-two. 


On the right hung the portrait of the saintly Thomas 
Jones, the second pastor, painted when he was a 
comparatively young man. If somebody could have 
knocked all the stained glass windows to bits and 
replaced them with the small pane, clear glass win- 
dows.that belong there, the meeting place would have 
been ideal. It is a dignified, beautiful old church, 
made doubly so by the restoration of the old chande- 
lier. It is a priceless Universalist treasure. 

Here Sunday School and Woman’s Missionary 
Conventions held important sessions May 19 and 20. 
Here the State Convention opened with Mr. Leavitt 
of Worcester preaching the sermon. Here the business 
was transacted Thursday at the one session that we 
were able to attend. 

There was nothing half-hearted or compromising 
about the resolution commending the Christian 
Leader, although on the vote there was one emphatic 
SOx 

There was no debate or division over the policy 
followed by the State Board concerning the Church 
of the Redemption. Over eighty-two thousand dol- 
lars of the state money has gone into this project, and 
the situation can not go on as it is. Authority was 
given to the officers to create a commission to work 
out a plan. Dr. Coons justly praised Dr. Lowe for 
his good work. Naturally every one understood that 
the situation was not of his creation and that he has 
shown courage and ability in grappling with it. 
As Mr. Parker said, “To have anything serious hap- 
pen to this oldest society in Boston would be a disas- 
ter to Universalists not only in the state but in the 
entire country.” The Convention showed sound 
judgment in leaving the matter with the board. 

There was a deficit for the year, but it amounted 
to $22.63, which is the same almost as no deficit. 
Funds have increased during the year. 

Because of his great importance to the State 
Convention just now, Cornelius Parker was besought 
to accept re-election as president, and consented. 

There were cheers for Bethany Union and its 
matron, Miss Hersey, when Arthur E. Mason made 
his speech about them, cheers for the Rev. Asa Brad- 
ley, State Superintendent of New Hampshire, and the 
Rev. Clara Morgan of New York, when they were 
introduced, and an ovation for the Carys, to which 
Dr. Cary responded admirably. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Tomlinson, Dr. Etz, the 
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General Superintendent, was called to the platform 
and was speaking when we left. 

A noble spiritual note was struck by Mrs. Hilda 
L. Ives of the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
and a convention which had been engrossed with 
quotas and other money matters recognized something 
real about her and showed enthusiasm for her address. 

We were somewhat surprised that officials and 
delegates seemed delighted with a contribution of 
$468.01 to the Ministerial Relief Fund by thirty-two 
churches this past year. For a cause so appealing it 
sounded too much like the old Sunday school song, 
“Hear the pennies dropping one by one.” If every 
church in the state could get up one benefit, or one 
dinner, for this great cause, the amount would be made 
ten times as great and a few people of means might 
learn that it is a $500 or $1,000 proposition and not a 
penny one. 

Victor Friend and Dr. Marvin, who retired from 
the board, were heartily thanked. We have seen 
conventions when retiring trustees were ignored. 
Not only were they thanked, but the suggestion that 
Victor Friend be made the next President of. the 
General Convention was unanimously and emphat- 
ically endorsed. The re-election of A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, treasurer, gave great satisfaction also. 

Dr. Coons will write the report of the Conven- 
tion as usual. We present here the impressions of a 
single forenoon. 

* * 


WHY NOT PULL IT OUT INTO THE OPEN? 


NDIRECTLY we have been informed that if such 
and such things deemed important for the 
Christian Leader are proposed at Buffalo “‘all this 

secret criticism of the paper and the editor for lack 
of strong denominational emphasis will be pulled out 
into the open.” 

Why not pull it out into the open now? Could 
there ever be a more convenient season? The columns 
of the Leader are open to the critics. The chances 
are that they may have something really valuable to 
contribute. There is no likelihood of any controversy 
taking place that will do barm. So far as we are 
concerned, we much prefer to let the paper speak for 
itself without defending its policies unless we can 
assist somebody by answering questions. We should 
like to see our critics, if there be such, get together, 
perfect an organization and put through the Conven- 
tion a resolution stating the grounds of their criticism 
and proposing a remedy. It is easily conceivable 
that they would command a majority of the Conven- 
tion, or, what is much the same from our standpoint, 
a near majority. If it be objected that the paper is 
controlled by the Publishing House and that the Pub- 
lishing House is controlled by a board of its own, let 
us reply that this is a small matter between friends. 
The moral advantage is the only advantage that 
amounts to anything in churches. The voice of the 
General Convention made known through the action 
of its members in biennial session assembled is what 
counts with all Universalist groups and organizations 
and with all loyal individuals. Let the Convention 
but speak decisively, and we shall see how quickly its 
influence will be felt. 


True, not even a Convention can dictate a single 
editorial. No Universalist Convention that we have 
ever heard of has wanted to. But church democracies, 
like every other, can pick their spokesmen, and ought 
to. And this General Convention in Buffalo has much 
power if it chooses to use it. 

So we commend to the brethren pulling every- 
thing out into the open, if they have matters great or 
small to pull. The opinion of the humblest minister 
or layman in our fellowship is entitled to consideration. 

* * 


GOING AFTER DISTINCTIVENESS 


EOPLE or churches consciously seeking dis- 
tinctiveness must look out lest they make 
themselves a laughing stock for others. A lot 

of dogs with tin cans tied to their tails would have 
something distinctive about them, but their distinct- 
iveness would add nothing to their dignity, usefulness 
or comfort. 

Distinctiveness is something distinguishing or 
characteristic. Some churches get it by architecture. 
others by ritual, still others by ideas. We can usually 
tell a Catholic church or a Christian Science church 
when we see it or when we enter it. 

We could achieve distinctiveness by all agreeing 
to have silent services, or services in which the name 
God was never mentioned, or services in which all of 
the participants wore green baize or had bare feet. 
People who had learned what the marks of the dif- 
ferent churches were could soon pick out Universalist 
churches if they had some distinctive thing about 
them like the things mentloned. 

There are other things which are characteristic 
which are not quite so obvious. 

There is, for example, a willingness to follow 
truth wherever it leads, and no matter whom it helps 
or hurts. There is a practical trait which leads one 
to apply what truth he has learned to people and 
conditions about him. There is a kindness which 
seems to have no limit to it. There is a universality 
which leaps over all lines of race, nationality, creed 
or social status. There is a faith which dares and 
trusts to the uttermost. It takes time to recognize 
distinctiveness which rests upon traits like these. 
One has to see people or churches more than once. 
One has to get acquainted. 

There is also this disadvantage from the stand- 
point of those who feel that a stranger coming into a 
Universalist church ought to be able to tell that it is. 
Universalist “right off.’”’ For many hundred years 
these ideals have been in the world. For varying 
periods of time 200 or 300 bodies of religionists march- 
ing under separate sect names have been striving to 
realize these ideals. So it happens sometimes that a 
church called Congregational or one called Presby- 
terian or one called Unitarian or one called Universal- 
ist may all by different paths have reached about the 
same point and radiate about the same atmosphere. 

Then, if the church holds that distinctiveness is a 
supreme good, it may have to do something drastic 
about it, and sacrifice values. 

Of course “‘irreligious scientists’ working in 
their separate laboratories come very close together 
as they come nearer the truth, but they don’t worry 
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about it or buy different colored waistcoats so that 
one can be told easily from the others. 

There is this further disadvantage from the 
standpoint of the apostle of distinctiveness. This 
race of ours, with all of its differing types of people 
and different ways of living, suggests to churches and 
ministers the absolute necessity of making architec- 
ture, ritual, and methods of work fit the needs of the 
neighborhood where the church is set. So we find 
institutional churches of different creeds in crowded 
city areas which resemble each other far more than 
they resemble other churches of their own name. 
It is rather important to the people to whom. they 
break the bread of life that the churches should be dif- 
ferent, but it is hard on the man who wants to “‘tell 
a Universalist sermon the first crack out of the 
box. 

All churches have been having hard sledding. 
The weakest have died. Others will die. It is not 
always the churches that are least needed which die 
first. It is with churches as with individuals—many 
times churches which we can ill afford to lose go under. 
But by and large the churches with a sense of mission 
survive. Fundamentalist churches with which we 
disagree often wax strong when liberal churches lose 
ground. It may be that the fundamentalists, with all 
their extravagances of thought and method, have 
had some real concern for the human beings around 
them, and it may be that the liberal has not. A 
Bolshevist who is willing to sacrifice his plans, his 
property, his life even, for a cause will make more 
progress than a Universalist who will sacrifice nothing 
and who expects to be carried. The way out is to 
preach with faith and vibrant power and to practise 
up to the limit. 

We can not preach acceptably in this day and 
age of the world without scholarship, but all the 
scholarship of all the universities rolled together will 
not help us if we have no faith in anything but chance. 
All the distinctiveness that the Universalist Church 
needs or can use is the distinctiveness of spiritual 
power. If getting it in full measure links us up with 
our natural aJlies we will rejoice. If it does not we 
shall have courage to go it alone. 

It seems to us that we are concerned too much 
with the question of the method or device or trick 
that will save us. If we equip ourselves to save the 
coming generations from the bleakness of mechanism 
and materialism and to give them fulness of life, we 
shall not need to worry about the matter. It is rather 
a hard law, but apparently inviolable in the spiritual 
realm, that ‘“‘he that loseth his life shall find it.” 


* % 


DR. POTTERTON ON DEFICITS AND TOURS 


R. POTTERTON is making the point that it is 
foolish to take money for a Good Will Tour of 
Europe when there is a deficit in the financial 

statements of the General Convention and when 
times are hard. 

Dr. Potterton has long stimulated interest in 
travel by his travel lectures, and therefore can not be 
accused of being insular. What he does not recog- 
nize is that the amount of money spent by the General 
Convention in promoting the Good Will Tour is very 
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small and has no appreciable connection with any 
deficit. 

Doubtless for many individuals, to go to Europe 
this year would be wrong. For others it would be 
right. Certainly over caution in the matter of going 
ahead for business or pleasure is never going to pull the 
world out of the slump which it is in. 

We confess to great sympathy with Dr. Potter- 
ton’s insistent demand that we al] get busy at our 
local jobs. There is the foundation of everything in 
religion. If our loca] churches are at the tasks of wor- 
ship and work, filling men with faith, hope, love, and 
unselfishness, giving them a sense of the Great Reality 
back of and in all phenomena, it will not matter much 
what general policies we promote. The whole object 
of general and state organizations is to promote vital 
work in local churches. The quotas from local 
churches flow into the centers, not to maintain the, 
centers but to flow back in quickened life to the 
parishes. 

We believe that the fifty or more Universalists 
who are taking their own money and traveling to- 
gether to Europe will do good to those whom. they 
meet, and come back better citizens and more useful 
church ‘members. 

And we have not seen any official neglecting 
things at home by promoting contacts abroad. .In 
fact we doubt if there has ever been a year when 
general officers have done harder, better work for our 
common cause than this past year. 

As for deficits, while it is possible to allege that 
some one should be blamed when they occur, it also 
is possible that some one should be praised. It de- 
pends on the conditions under which they have been 


‘created. We are sure of one thing so far as the Uni- 


versalist Church is concerned, and it is this: If unpaid 
quotas could be listed as assets, not only would 
deficits melt but a splendid surplus would be piled up. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

“We know the Japanese,” said Dr. Cary at 
Gloucester, “not as tourists have to know them, but 
as friends and neighbors. We love them as you 
would love them. What do they want of us? Nota 
thing on earth except to be treated as one cultivated 
gentleman treats another. Our Senate must remove 
that act of discrimination that now disgraces us.” 


Can we ever hold a Universalist General Conven- 
tion on a steamboat? The Unitarians have made a 
great success of their students’ conference down the 
Ohio River for the past two or three years. Whether 
the orchestra or the faculty contributed most to the 
pleasure and profit of the crowd our reports do not 
state. 


“No man should have an open mind on the 
fundamental facts of Christianity,’ says a contem- 
porary. ‘They are settled for all time.” The virgin 
birth, the vicarious atonement, the resurrection and 
the second coming are listed as things settled. The 
Bible teaches them. The triumphs of the Bible in 
experience prove its truthfulness. Interesting but 
naive. We have deeper foundations. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXIII. 


The Little Car in Washington 


Johannes 


HLL winter the little motor car has been stand- 
ing in the barn in the country. Occa- 
sionally it has been of use to the different 
Hi members of the family when their cars 
ae been out of commission, but it has not had 
much work to do. This spring when the Madame 
went to Washington she suggested gently that it 
would be very delightful to have the car there for 
cherry blossom time and for the bird walks. So I 
arranged with my sister to take one of her boys, a fine 
driver, and transport part of the local D. A. R. dele- 
gation as far as Philadelphia, where I would pick 
them up and take them on down. 

It may not be known to readers of this paper 
who are familiar with my editorial criticism of the 
narrow clique now running the national affairs of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, that I havea 
strong fellow feeling for the rank and file everywhere, 
and a warm friendship for the people in my old home 
town who are in the D. A. R. At home we all go 
back to the same group of ancestors. And in a way 
we are bound together by much the same spirit that 
bound the forefathers together when the old home 
town was on the edge of the wilderness and had to 
bear its share of the Tory and Indian attack. So it 
was with keen anticipation that I took the night train 
from Boston to Philadelphia, and at breakfast time 
the next morning found my sister and two of her 
fellow delegates all ready for the start. 

We drove first to Continental Hall and the old 
State House. It never would do to have “Daughters” 
go through Philadelphia and not go to the very foun- 
tain head of patriotism. In beautiful simplicity 
these buildings stood there while high in air behind 
them iron workers were riveting the girders of tower- 
ing office buildings and the traffic of a mighty city 
“ruffled the calm gliding Delaware.” 

There was little difficulty with the route to Wash- 
ington. Knowledge of the points of compass and 
memory of the roads that we used for years served me 
well. Once I did get off the route that I wanted, but 
there was little lost motion doing it. We went out 
through Lansdowne and Media, then over what used 
to be called the Rising Sun Trail, on through Kennett 
Square with its memories of Bayard Taylor, and finally 
to the Susquehanna River at Conowingo, where the 
mighty stream now comes up against a stupendous 
dam and where one of the great power plants of the 
United States serves several states. What a contrast 
between the broad concrete roadway on top of the 
dam and the old loose wooden planks which even the 
slow passage of a flivver made to thunder like artillery. 

My nephew had brought the car some three 
hundred miles one day, leaving me only about 150 to 
do the next day, which represents about the correct 
ratio in motor travel between youth and, shall we 
say, “early middle life.” We had time to expatiate 
on the battles fought at Brandywine and German- 
town during the American Revolution, time for a 


leisurely lunch in the same old place at Belair, time to 
look at the Middle Patuxent and the Little Patuxent 
Rivers as we went along, and time also to interview 
two courteous police officers about my “crashing a 
red light” coming into Washington. Fully aware 
of the fact that the patrol wagon was coming slowly 
along behind me, I would have been the champion 
fool of all time to deliberately violate traffic regula- 
tions. The officers saw my New York license tag, 
sensed the situation and drove on. I landed all the 
daughters safely, and in the next two or three days 
had several delightful drives with them and their 
fellow delegates who had come down by train. 

Driving in Washington again after an interval of 
seven or eight years meant learning the streets all 
over again. In Washington to-day there are more 
cars in proportion to the population probably than 
in any other city of the country. What makes this 
possible is that owners are allowed to park cars all 
night in the residence districts. This permits people 
on smal] salaries who can not afford garage hire to keep 
cars. It is astonishing to see how many people leave 
their cars out. And yet the large garage where I left 
my car was practically full. Of course there is a con- 
stant fight over the matter. Householders do not 
like the streets all filled up. The fire department 
objects. The traffic experts point out the compara- 
tively narrow lane that is left for moving vehicles. 
But the argument that the poor man has some rights 
in Washington as well as the rich man, especially the 
poor clerk working for the United States on smal] pay, 
so far has controlled. 

But what a lot of new things for a man to learn 
who has the memory not only of motoring peace- 
fully around Washington, but of driving horses and of 
riding a bicycle through these same streets. How 
easy it was in the old days to get out of the buggy 
almost anywhere down town and hitch the horse to a 
weight. If he wanted to jerk the weight forward a 
foot or two at a time and travel half way down the 
block no harm was done. With our first car in 1913: 
we never had trouble driving or parking. There was 
hardly a street, avenue, or back alley in the National 
Capital up which I had not been on some errand. 
And I knew every corner around which a colored boy 
might drive a grocery wagon at full speed, and could 
look out. But now! Well, I don’t suppose Wash- 
ington is so much different from other cities, but it is 
worse for me because I have a memory of such ease 
and comfort in gtting about. Now I have not only 
to watch out for delivery boys coming fast with motors 
around every corner, I have to consider one way 
streets, arterial highways, boulevard stops, rotary 
turns, red, green and amber lights, traffic lanes, and 
all the new paraphernalia devised by municipal au- 
thorities who have to make streets do work for which 
they never were built. In Washington we can not 
turn left on the green light, while in Maryland and 
Virginia just outside the city we have to. In Wash- 
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ington also we have cars and drivers from every state 
of the Union, accustomed to local traffic regulations 
and liable to mix things up for the other fellow. The 
need for uniform traffic regulations in all parts of the 
United States is obvious. As it is becoming harder 
and harder for nations to stay provincial, it is becom- 
ing harder and harder for little hamlets within the 
boundaries of a single country to stay provincial. 
The hired man on a remote farm up in the hills dis- 
cusses with deep personal interest the traffic regula- 
tions of the metropolis. 

In Washington we are discovering that the 
original plan of the city, made by that great French- 
man L’Enfant, must be modified to meet new con- 
ditions. It will be remembered that the plan of 
Washington is the common gridiron plan, streets 
intersecting at right angles, modified by avenues 
radiating from two or three centers like the spokes 
from the hub of a wheel. One of the great beauties 
of Washington is the number of small parks, many of 
them at circles. Under modern conditions these 
circles are sources of congestion and delay. Scott 
Circle at Massachusetts Avenue and Sixteenth Street 
years ago was treated by a far-sighted engineer com- 
missioner, Colonel Kutz, so as to provide for two 
lanes for vehicles—one moving north or south on 
Sixteenth Street, the other lane carrying the traffic 
desiring to turn off into any one of the six other streets 
leaving the circle. Kutz was criticised at the time, 
but remarked, ‘That is the plan they will have to 
follow ior all of the important circles.”’ As recently 
as May 17, the Sunday morning papers of Washing- 
ton published plans of the engineer department for 
cutting through both Iowa and Thomas Circles, saving 
the statues of Logan and Thomas but providing new 
lanes of travel for north and south traffic, and separ- 
ating it from the travel going out any of the other 
spokes of the wheel. There will be a fight over the 
change, of course. The member from southwest 
Missouri or northwest Montana will have to be shown, 
and if his house and his back alley are affected in any 
way there may be grave representations made, but 
eventually the chariot wheels of progress will creak 
slowly on. It may make Mrs. John A. Logan, who 
put “Black Jack” up there in Iowa Circle on his iron 
horse, turn in her grave, but it surely will save many 
a bent fender and probably many a precious human 
life. 

There is little use in having a car in Washington 
for service in the shopping district, for there is no 
place to park. Besides, no single life span is long 
enough in which to acquire knowledge of all the kinds 
of parking rules in vogue in Washington. No park- 
ing this side of a main street in the morning when the 
clerks are coming in, no parking on the other side 
when they are going out, no parking at all because of 
a church or a fire plug or a store entrance or what not, 
and parking for one hour only, but useless because it 
already is packed solid. And then where unlimited 
parking begins, behold the lines of cars stretching as 
far as eye can see—new shiny cars, old battered cars, 
little cars, big cars, with license tags of every juris- 
diction under the sun. 

It is a different story when it comes to getting 
out into the country. Whether one lives northeast, 
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northwest, southeast or southwest, in the White 
House or in our fourth floor back, one can quickly get 
from the heart of Washington to rural sights and 
sounds. John Burroughs commented on this fact 
about Washington when he lived here as an obscure 
government clerk. Off to the east one goes to tide- 
water Maryland, to the southeast to tide-water Vir- 
ginia, while westward is the piedmont belt of these 
two states. In the District of Columbia there is a 
magnificent system of parks. Sixty miles away are 
the Blue Ridge mountains. Up the Potomac are 
wild gorges. Down the Potomac are broad waters 
abounding in clams, crabs, oysters and fish of various 
kinds. New macadam roads havé been built in all 
directions, and from them one ean turn off into narrow 
dirt roads along which it is permissible to make camp, 
build a fire and get a proper meal for a hungry 
man. 

On the three or four trips that I have made to 
Washington this spring I have not been able to go far 
afield, but have greatly enjoyed the little excursions. 
I have taken some drives just to see the new real estate 
developments in the suburbs or to explore the new 
roads that have been cut in Rock Creek Park. One 
early morning ride happened to come just when the 
redbud was at its height, another when the dogwood 
and wild azalea were at their best. 

Edward Eggleston in his “Beginners of a Nation” 
describes the first voyage up the River James of the 
English colonists with whom was Captain John Smith, 
May 6, 1621. “At that season of the year,” he 
writes, ‘the banks must have shown masses of the 
white flowers of the dogwood mingled with the pink- 
purple blossoms of the redbud against the dark pri- 
meval forest. Wherever they went ashore the new- 
comers found ‘all the ground bespread with many 
sweet and delicate flowers of divers colors and kinds.’ 
The sea-weary voyagers concluded that ‘heaven and 
earth had never agreed better to frame a place for 
man’s habitation.’ ” 

Much the same is our feeling about the parts of 
Maryland and Virginia around Washington. 

Among the most delightful experiences that we 
have had with the little car this spring in Washington 
have been those in connection with the weekly walks 
of the Audubon Society. The car is handy even on a 
walk. One can use it to go to the place of assembly 
and to come home. In it one can store the luncheon 
and the extra wraps. ‘To it one can hurry if it rains, 
and with it one can pick up the stragglers and deposit 
them at some trolley or bus line. Where there are 
several cars in the party, one or more cars whose 
drivers do not mind extra walking can be placed at 
strategic points along the line of advance and used to 
carry the other drivers back to get their cars if the 
plans change. It is a great thing to be able to use a 
car to supplement a tramp. The usual human ex- 
perience is that motoring destroys the desire to 
tramp. 

The plan of the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia is to go by bus or trolley to a point in Vir- 
ginia or Maryland, tramp through some available 
woods or up the course of some stream, and then make 
a big curve back to the same transportation system or 
go on to some other. From fifty to one hundred 
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people go—children or normal college pupils just 
learning the birds, and scientists of the government 
deeply versed in all lore of the wilds. The society 
has been fortunate for the past few years in having a 
retired naval officer and his wife, both of whom are up 
on trees, flowers and birds and both of whom are wise, 
unselfish, tactful people, to lead the walks. It is no 
small task to divide a large party up into small sec- 
tions, provide leaders, plan routes and time things so 
that all can meet in some beautiful spot for luncheon. 
Steadily the march of progress has made the problem 
of the leaders and of the board back of them harder. 
A growing city more and more engulfs the country. 
Mr. Senator This and Mr. Justice That and Mr. X or 
Y or Z, who are able to pay $30,000 or $50,000 apiece 
for their houses, live where once the members of the 
society ate their cheese and ham sandwiches and 
focused their glasses on prothonotary warblers or 
pileated woodpeckers. Venerable old pine trees 
which a few short years ago stocd in the wild woods, 
now stand in some back yard and look down benig- 
nantly on a second chauffeur paying his addresses to a 
third assistant cook. 

One of the wildest spots visited by this society 
was a swamp on the Virginia side of the Potomac near 
the end of the Old Long Bridge, and not over ten 
minutes’ walk from Potomac Park or over half an 
hour’s walk from the Capitol itself. For two or three 
years men have been at work filling up the swamp. 
We went there this year April 18, in connection with 
the annual walk of the society, through the grounds of 
Arlington. That any really wild birds could be found 
this year seemed highly improbable. The smoke 
from a dozen fires on the dump blew in great clouds 
over the reeds and water and hummocks of the swamp. 
Trucks were backing up and dumping their trash. 
Airplanes from the Washington Airport near by were 
rising sharply or gliding down directly over the place 
we were studying. A gasoline filling station had been 
put alreedy on the new-made ground, and motor 
vehicles were coming and going. But in what was 
left of the swamp we found the American bittern, the 
Florida gallinule, the blue-winged teal, Wilson’s snipe 
and the swamp sparrow, besides several of the more 
common land birds which one finds almost anywhere 
around Washington. One of the leaders remarked 
sadly, “We will not have this swamp to come to much 
longer.”’ Nor will the birds. It is this constant en- 
croachment upon their haunts which is partly re- 
sponsible for our vanishing wild life. It makes im- 
portant the task of strengthening all movements to 
provide sanctuaries. 

One of the hardest problems for the leaders of the 
Auduben Society was created by the ending of the old 
trolley line to Mount Vernon. For years some of the 
best trips have been to Miller, Wellington Villa, Dyke 
and other places between Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon—the walks traversing many of the fields 
which once were a part of the property of the father 
of his country. Now the government is building a 
magnificent memorial boulevard fifteen miles long 
from Washington to Mount Vernon, and all in Vir- 
ginia. It will be 200 feet wide, with parking on each 
side ard in the center, and it will cost $482,000 per 
mile. The only mental reservations that we have 


about this boulevard is that it cuts squarely through 
the woods and swamps where we always find the rarest 
birds. But what we shall have to do is to take the 
boulevard as far as the old familiar spots and then go 
inland a little further. There is a great deal of wilder- 
ness still left. 

I happened to be in Washington for the fifth of 
the walks, which was to the neighborhood of Mount 
Vernon. It was the middle of May and our first hot 
day. Three or four of us took our cars and carried 
some ot the members, while the others went in a bus. 
Fifty people found seventy birds. I may have 
learned three warblers new to me and the song of a 
fourth. At least I had a long leisurely time studying 
the yellow-throated, the blackburnian and the prairie 
warblers after the others had gone on, and a good 
chance to hear the hooded. It is with birds as with 
everything else. One learns Jittle by little. Too big 
a dose at one time is confusing. 

Two of our friends recently remarked to us at a 
dinner in Washington that they judged from reading 
my articles that the birds naturally came to me and 
to the Madame. I replied that we took many walks 
on which we saw little, but that the birds did seem to 
come more frequently since I had learned something 
about two things: the kinds of places that are fre- 
quented by the different species and the sounds that 
they make. One looks more attentively at an old 
brush heap or at a mud flat when he discovers how at- 
tractive it is to some birds. One sees much more 
when a song or note or chirp tells him to Jook. 

The little car rendered valiant service on this 
Mount Vernon trip. Up and down a steep wood road 
it went, gathering up stragglers and telling others of 
a change in plan for luncheon. There were too many 
laborers and tourists just outside the gates of Mount 
Vernon. A quarter of a mile away in some scrub pines 
we found a much more peaceful place. Here we had 
our hot coffee and hot chocolate. One benefactor 
of her kind always brings three quarts on these walks. 
With the help of a pint here and a quart there we 
usually have a comforting drink for everybody. The 
resources of individuals pooled can feed even a crowd 
of five thousand. 

And when one has walked until his muscles have 
been fully exercised and he himself is healthily tired, 
when the afternoon begins to wane and home is fifteen 
or eighteen miles away and no bus is going for an hour, 
to skim lightly home over a good road in one’s own 
car is not the least pleasant part of the outing. 

* * * 
WHEN NOBODY CARES 

When nobody cares everybody is in danger. In the face 
of the steadily rising rate of mortality from motor accidents the 
legislature of New York State has passed, without a dissenting 
voice, a bill lowering the license limit for minors from eighteen 
years to sixteen. Thus discretion is cast to the winds and or- 
derly attempts at regulation in the interest of public safety be- 
come farcical. What can be done to create a decent sense of 
public responsibility is hard to determine. With enough cars 
under license to take the entire population for a ride at one time, 
the evil is nearly one hundred per cent in practical operation. 
Soon the ordinary pedestrian will have to take to tree-climbing 
for safety. Yet it is still possible to find people who shudder 
over the old tales of the grinding out of human lives in heathen 
sacrifice by the Hindu ear of Juggernaut!—Churchman. 
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The Place and Task of the Religious Press” 


A. W. Plyler 


™s\0 tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

™/ but the truth, so help me God, is a familiar 
oath administered in our courts of justice. 
eet} 3=And with the omission of the second clause, 
which enjoins the whole truth, it is an admirable oath 
for a newspaper office. Why not the whole truth? 
Because it would not be seemly to reveal through the 
public prints the flaws in Deacon Jones’s character, 
or to tell just how dull was Dr. Smith’s sermon last 
Sunday morning; to do s) would not contribute to the 
longevity of the paper or of its editor. But one should 
tell aJl the truth that may contribute to the public 
health, and this will be enough to task our best energies 
and to command the moral courage of noble and daring 
spirits. 

The secular paper consults its advertising de- 
partment; the religious paper—and we are discussing 
the religious paper—has no advertising department 
worth the name to consult. The secular paper caters 
to public opinion, while the primary task of the re- 
ligious paper is to mold public opinion; and if it proves 
remiss at this point it fails ingloriously. The editor 
of a religious paper should not keep his ear to the 
ground, but he should keep his eyes upon the stars. 
And if true to his vision and steadfast in his purpose, 
he will inevitably encounter entrenched wickedness in 
places both high and low and with him there will be 
a demand for the ancient battle-cry, ‘“The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon.” 

But that which will more surely test his mettle 
than the clash of arms will be the long plodding edu- 
cational campaigns in which he attempts to teach a 
stupid and gainsaying people the value of personal 
and social righteousness. Yet this is his high calling, 
to be pursued with a prophet’s zeal, and he will re- 
ceive a prophet’s reward—which will be stake and 
fagot. But the generations coming after will build 
him a tomb and erect monuments to his memory. 

A religious paper, however, is more than a 
periodical of opinions, a preacher of righteousness, 
and a good broadsword to hew down the enemies of 
the Lord God Almighty, King of heaven and earth. 
It is the business of the religious press to give the news 
of the day, particularly in its own chosen sphere of 
morals and religion. The church people have a right 
to expect that their church paper will give them the 
worth-while news of their own and other churches. 
And if not so much worth while, it is in many instances 
all the more relished, for even the saints love to gossip. 

Another principle to be kept in mind when se- 
lecting material for the paper is what we here desig- 
nate Adaptation. One must not forget the con- 
stituency of his paper. For example, the Christian 
Century, circulating in a score or more states, read 
largely by ministers and other leaders of thought, 
and without ecclesiastical restrictions, is very dif- 
ferent, and necessarily so, from the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, limited primarily to one state and 
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to the Methodist Church in that territory. We must 
on account of our chosen field give quite a bit of space 
to local items, to the small talk, if you please, of the 
restricted community. 

But all of us who select material for church papers 
wil] do well to remember that, with the exception of 
story papers, most of them are local. That is em- 
phatically true of dailies, even such a paper as the 
New York Times. The local grip ts a mighty power 
in the paper world. The New Yorker for instance is 
interested in New York even if not acquainted with 
a dozen people in the city, and people personally 
acquainted with their immediate communities are 
much more deeply interested therein. 

There is one danger that lurks about every office 
and whispers tender words in every morning’s mail. 
It is the beautifully prepared ‘‘copy”’ fresh from the 
offices of church boards and multigraphed pages from 
propagandists who are seeking publicity for some 
sort of hobby. The arch enemy of the lazy or over- 
worked editor at once whispers: “‘Hang these on the 
hook. They are easy on the linotype operators’ 
eyes and will answer the insistent cry for more copy.” 
But readers will sit in judgment, and when the verdict 
has been rendered that poor editor will find himself 
on the left hand among the goats. And when an 
editor gets into a goat pen he deserves the sympathy 
and help of all his brothers. 

There are two words that should be written in 
letters of gold and hung above every editor’s desk. 
They are, “‘Be Interesting.”” The public will forgive 
every newspaper sin except dullness. For this there 
is no remission in the present world, and in the next 
only by fire. How can one make an interesting paper? 
It is a question that seeks an answer. First, one must 
not be afraid. Fear only this one thing—inability 
to meet successfully all who may object to the con- 
tents of your paper. Be sure of the facts and then 
get out your sling and pebbles for every giant that 
parades his “stuff’—pardon the slang. Youth and 
age through the long generations have loved the shep- 
herd lad that slew the giant. Jack the Giant Killer 
is destined to remain the hero of our nursery tales. 

The besetting sin of the religious press is in- 
sipidity. We are also dying of abstractions. If we 
had a mandate from heaven ordering that the religious 
editors should for twelve months be compelled to 
“paint pictures and tell tales” there would be such a 
shaking among the dry bones as had not been seen or 
heard since the days of Ezekiel. People care nothing 
about theologies, either living or dead, and they care 
less about ethical abstractions. The very bone and 
sinew of a religious paper must be clothed with flesh 
and blood and from its pages must ring the accents of 
a human voice. Human interest stories are accept- 
able at all times and the tender words of human sym- 
pathy are as the music of silver bells. Make the relig- 
ious paper a human affair, and then it will be a living 
affair and God will take care of His own, for it is also 
divine. 

Let me add this one word to point a lesson, if 
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not to adorn a tale. Bruce Barton says that talk 
should be taxed and that these taxes should be graded 
as income taxes are graded—the larger the income 
the larger the rate, the more talk the heavier the tax. 
It has been suggested that the first five minutes be 
tax exempt, the next five bear a tax of two per cent, 
fifteen minutes ten per cent, twenty minutes twenty- 
five per cent, all over thirty minutes sixty per cent, 
and all after dinner speakers and all members of Con- 
gress be required to pay double tax. 

That is not so bad. Anyhow there is in it more 
wisdom than fun. A short speech is not necessarily 
great, just as a long one is not necessarily great; but 
the one superb quality that on each and every occa- 
sion redeems the short speech is it never bores long 
suffering auditors. Furthermore, the short speech is 
just as apt to be great as the long one. The Sermon 
on the Mount is not over twenty minutes. Abraham 
Lincoln’s immortal speech at Gettysburg was less 
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than 300 words. Not his long speeches but his short 
ones clothed Patrick Henry with an orator’s immor- 
tality. It is said that a cub reporter told a great news- 
paper man that a certain incident could not be covered 
in a story of 600 words, and the great newspaper man 
replied, ‘““The whole story of the creation of the world 
in Genesis is covered in 600 words. 

A writer if he holds his readers must learn to be 
both brief and interesting, for a reader can drop the 
story at the end of any sentence or paragraph if he 
loses interest in it or grows tired. But there is an un- 
written law of polite society which prevents a man 
from getting up and stalking out even if the speaker 
is boring with a big auger. The unfortunate auditors 
by the very conventions of life have to sit and take the 
punishment. Hence upon the speaker rests a special 
call to show a humane spirit. But with the writer it 
is much more than manifesting a humane spirit ,it isa 
necessity to be concise. 


“Living Movement” 
Eunice Wingate Quimby 


A half-blown rose rests in a vase, invit- 

ing closer inspection of the softly-rolling 

Did curves of its petals, their lights and depths 

of shadow, and the solid center holding in reserve 
more fragrant beauty. 

In a cradle lies a baby, with shell-pink cheeks, 
velvet eyes, and waiting lips, the medium of a smile, 
which seems to express recognition in another of its 
own unexplainable content and joy. 

Models of budded perfection—are they not?— 
from the seed of which Whitman writes: 

Tn this broad earth of ours, : 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its centra! heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 

Some one has said there is but one race—human- 
ity. So, too, is there but one divinity, whose perfec- 
tion of character is humanity’s goal. When Jesus 
bade his disciples be perfect, as is their heavenly 
Father, he was referring to universal love, for enemies 
as well as friends. Perfection of power and wisdom 
remain with God, our perfection consisting of good- 
ness, and the beauty which will follow that when per- 
fected. “God, from a beautiful necessity, is love.” 

Millions of years have been consumed in evolving 
the infant to its budded perfection; so time will be 
needed to develop its budding beauty to perfection 
of goodness. Tennyson applies evolution to the 
spiritual life in the following imaginary dialogue: 

The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said, “Am I your debtor?” 

And the Lord—‘‘Not yet: but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 

As in exposition a common method is to eliminate 
the negative side before stressing the positive, in like 
manner decision is made clearer and more emphatic. 
Mencius, the great Chinese teacher, says: ‘“Men must 
be decided on what they will not do, and then they 
are able to act with vigor in what they ought to do.” 

Since trifles make perfection, our practise should 
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be to persistently tread under foot everything seen 
to be not good, and to steadfastly foster what is good. 

“Why, when we know the Father’s way is best, 
do we go astray?’ The question was answered by 
the inquirer himself. ‘There is a twist in our na- 
tures.” But the answer seems inadequate, and we 
follow it with another question, “‘Why the twist?” 

The decision to go astray results from failure to 
look far enough ahead. Present comfort or satisfac- 
tion predominates over future good. Helps to pre- 
vent such a hasty decision would be a deliberate 
effort to make the future good more emphatic, and 
present comfort less attractive. This should be done 
the moment the right way is made clear, so that the 
far look may cause a sane decision. Happiness lies 
not in the pleasure of the present, but in the hope of 
the future. 

In his masterpiece, ‘The Ring and the Book,” 
Browning stimulates characteristically: 

Why comes temptation but for man to meet 
And master and make crouch beneath his foot, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph? 


Punctiliousness of outward conduct, however, 
is not perfection until it is humble and merciful. 
Then humanity will attain beauty, without which 
there is no perfection. Mrs. Browning calls love the 
essence of all beauty; and Socrates, whose physical 
features were traditionally unattractive, prays: ‘“‘Grant 
me to become beautiful in the inner man.” 

The pupil who thus wrote Tennyson’s familiar 
quotation, 

“For men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead cells to higher things,” 
was quite correct in meaning, for such deaths give 
life to the qualities of mercy and humility, 
.... “that low sweet root 
From which all other virtues shoot.” 


In striving toward perfection humanity will need 
to have its eyes enlightened by the Divine Father to 
know what He wishes it to do, and will need its 
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strength augmented to be what He wishes it to be. 
Montaigne in one of his essays considers it absurd that 
aman can erect himself above humanity. “He may 
lift himself if God lend him His hand of special grace.” 

Some one has said that we have to live our lives 
once to know how to live them. The thought is some- 
times attended by regret that so much time is ap- 
parently lost. Also the thought brings regret that as 
soon as we have learned how to live we have to die. 
There is no waste of time in such an outcome; for if 
we have once learned how to do a thing, why do it 
over and over again? Why not go on to another 
sphere and continue to learn higher ways of living? 


To Introduce 
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“Man never is, but always to be, blest.”” Constantly 
repeating a pleasurable experience soon tends to living 
in a rut, and even the pleasure itself gradually lessens. 
Man is made for progress, not stagnation, even in 
agreeable cireumstances. In the words of the poet’s 
Columbus, “‘Sail on! and on!” 

On those occasions where we are lifted up on the 
higher planes of existence, how beautiful, exhilarat- 
ing and satisfying life is, and how unimportant seem 
the lower interests and pleasures. It will be necessary 
to come down from the mount, “whose sunbright 
summit mingles with the sky,” byt let us not forget 
that the mountain has a top, and that it is near heaven. 


the Gardener 


F. C. Hoggarth 


MN an appreciative notice of John Burroughs, 
“| the famous naturalist, Bishop Quayle once 
said that after reading all his books and going 

Se down among the water lilies with him, after 
hearing the water brooks babbling strangely intelli- 
gent speech to him, and being allwheres with him, he 
never saw a hint of the Gardener. That he felt was 
the supreme lack in Burroughs’ nature writings. 


“Tf only he had looked into the Gardener’s face and | 


said, ‘I bless thee, Gardener, that the garden is so 
sweet,’ Burroughs would have had no fellow in the 
earth as an interpreter of the out of doors.” 

Richard Jefferies, also, somehow missed the 
Gardener. The failure was impoverishing. If only 
they had not missed the Supreme vision there would 
have been added grace to their writings and added 
potency to their ministry. 

The purpose of the Bible’s story of beginnings 
in Genesis is to introduce the Gardener. “The Lord 
God planted a garden.” The language is naive. 
Obviously the account is not intended to be scientific. 
Its purpose is religious—a drama of creation, to the 
end that men may lift up their hearts to the 
Creator. 

Science has much to tell of the processes and the 
sequences of Creation, yet science also sometimes 
misses the Creator. But man has not yet outgrown 
the need for those first sublime words of the Bible— 
“Tn the beginning, God,’’ words which take us beyond 
the strict scope of science. 

The name is not a synonym for some blind, im- 
personal] force. It is not an alias for Fate, or an Un- 
knowable. The language has a certain naivete and 
childish artlessness. The conceptions are primitive 
and pre-scientific, and frankly anthropomorphic. 
God is thought of in human terms. He walks in the 
garden in the cool of the day, like men preferring the 
coolness of the evening to the heat of noonday! But 
however crude the picture is, however much we may 
need to grow out of some of its anthropomorphisms, 
there is in it a great thought—that behind the garden 
there is a Gardener, that beside man there is Another, 
a fellow worker and a companion. However much the 
picture needs to be sublimated, that is a conviction 
of abiding truth and worth. 

In discarding the crudeness of earlier conceptions, 
many have missed the Gardener. They boast they 


have outgrown these childish views. They have 
abandoned the concrete for the abstract. They no 
longer speak of God, or expect to find Him anywhere 
in the garden. However beautiful the garden may 
be, something priceless has been lost, when there is 
no longer any vision of the Gardener. 

Whilst those early ideas needed purifying and ex- 
pansion, it is well to remember, as Canon Streeter 
points out in his great book, “‘Reality,” that the whole 
basis of Christ’s practical religious teaching is just 
one great anthropomorphic thought. 

“The idea of personality is, as it were, the win- 
dow through which we look upon the limitless Beyond; 
it is the smoked glass through which alone we can be- 
hold the Sun.” 

The Gardener matters everything for religion. 
“The Lord God planted a garden, eastward.” Tradi- 
tion says that the cradle of the human race was some- 
where in Mesopotamia—the land between the two 
great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. Soldiers cam- 
paigning in those parts in war time were not favorably 
impressed. One of them when told he was passing 
over the site of the original Garden of Eden, suggested 
that if its past resembled its present state, Adam must 
have been very glad to be driven out! The site, 
however, is of small moment. It is the wider and 
deeper significance of the story that matters. Eden 
may be taken as poetry for earth, as Adam is poetry 
for man. The Lord God prepared man a home and 
gave man a task. 

Science can reveal much of the romance of this 
earth garden. “God planted a garden’’—what an 
amazing story is there compressed into a handful of 
words! Miuillions of years ago our planet was a flam- 
ing mass flung off by the sun, round which it still re- 
volves. After millions of years the surface cooled, 
forming a crust of barren rock and clinker. Even yet 
it is only the surface that is cool. The interior is 
still a fiery furnace. There was no soil, that had to be 
made by the slow weatnering and pulverizing of rocks 
by Nature’s forces. Among the pioneers of vegeta- 
tion were the lichens and the mosses. It was a slow 
business from such humble beginnings to the infinite 
variety of flower and tree forms. Over all and in and 
through all was the Creative Spirit of God, with in- 
finite and awful patience, through those long corridors 
of time bringing His purposes to pass. 
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At some stage in the progress, man appeared. 
Whatever his origins they, are of less moment than his 
destiny. He is what he is, in the great view of this 
book, a partner in the Divine purpose. ‘“‘And God 
took man and put him into the a to till and to 
keep it.” 

The words seem to suggest two Be tes of man’s 
task, one of defense and of protection and one of de- 
velopment, the unfolding of hidden possibility. For 
the garden is not a finished thing—we inherit not per- 
fections but possibilities. The creative process is 
still going on, and, as Henry Drummond used to say, 
the earth has yet to take on its finest beauty. God 
has left man something to do. He has shared His 
creative task with him. 

To co-operate in that work is man’s divine and 
arduous task. Not without struggle and pain are his 
conquests won. He must seek to understand the 
forces with which he has to deal and he must needs 
wrestle with them before they bless him. 

The wheat in our fields, the fruit on our tables, 
the flowers in our gardens, are the result of that co- 
operation. New possibilities are ever being unfolded, 
and new varieties brought to birth. 
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We recently brought home a bunch of lovely 
hued table flowers. They were a cultivated groundsel. 
In that poor and despised weed some one had seen 
possibilities. Romances of that sort lie behind every 
page of a seed catalogue. 

Man has wrought miraculous changes in the 
garden, but his best work and greatest conquests are 
yet to be won. The possibilities seem boundless. 
The forces beneath his hand—the forces of life and of 
growth—are beyond all telling wonderful. These 
powers of the universe seem to be coming increasingly 
under man’s control, for the perfecting of the garden, 
and for the well-being of all who dwell therein. 

The challenge of the unfinished task is to lend a 
hand in this great gardening business—redeeming the 
waste places and helping to unfold the hidden possi- 
bilities of human life. That is the task God has en- 
trusted to man. Because we are what we are—made 
in the Divine Image—we are put on our honor to 
“keep and to till.”’ 

There are tendencies to revert to the wild. The 
jungle is there, calling for constant vigilance and dis- 
cipline. There’s a challenge to conserve as well as 
to unfold! Such is man’s high task in the garden. 


Some Lepers and a Christmas” 
Helena C. Lee 


aie low, large bungalow lay serenely in the 
sun- -flooded field which is in no way a field— 
the word should be lawn, but I can not write 
ee it, for four months of dry weather have 
left the shriveled grass a dull brown. Along the 
driveway and under the porte cochere runs a line of 
potted vivid yellow chrysanthemums. 

At the end of the garden a dyke shaded with 
graceful babul trees leads down to the Jumma River, 
and it is this river which transforms the whole com- 
pound of the Agricultural Institute. 

In the early morning your first venture is to go 
through the open door on to the piazza. You might 
still be dreaming as you gaze at the pink mist which 
halos the river and shrouds the college buildings on 
the opposite bank. Scenes of breathless beauty like 
this help one to understand India. There is no time 
to waste over it anyhow when the Christmas week 
and the giving out of presents have been the occasion 
for Mrs. Higginbottom roping in new arrivals, the 
regulars having the ordinary duties of their full 
days. 

“The tonga’s here, tonga’s here,’”’ is the chorus of 
the children playing in the swing. Sitting back to 
the driver in this two-wheeled cart, we drove past 
three camels loaded with. timber, past a group of 
monkeys which lived in the hope of being fed. On this 
morning they were not to be disappointed, for a young 
Hindu with a stick feels inside of his shirt and draws 
out a handful of grain, done up in a gray rag, which he 
rations to the monkeys. What an unusual sensation 


*An account of a visit to the leper farm of Allahabad, India, 
where lepers are cared for and frequently cured and where 160 
children are educated. The farm is in charge of Sam and Ethel 
Cody Higginbottom. 


to be riding behind a pony, and how fast we seemed 
to go! 

Bright flags across the entrance, up and down the 
paths, flags waving everywhere as we stopped with a 
sudden finality before the lepers’ compound. 

“Salaam. Oh yes, Memsahib is there—there,”’ 
and the stump of the small arm which pointed had no 
fingers and no hand. The girl walked quickly on 
under the flags, as full of joy as they. The central 
building of brick was surrounded by shrubs and 
flowers, which here in India have a fashion of growing 
not unlike Jack’s beanstalk. Poinsettias were bloom- 
ing against a green background and there was a 
Christmas buzz in the air. 

A large Christmas tree stood in the center of the 
church and wooden boxes lay about with bright colors 
of something straggling out of them. One box held 
half of Mrs. Higginbottom, the head and heart of all 
the leper colony, as she dug cut a bundle of mufflers. 

Isn’t it true that a slight incongruousness rivets 
the attention? This was India—in a province where 
it may be 120 degrees in summer and where even this 
day of mid-winter had a hot sun! But the muffler 
must be large to cope with the penetrating chill of 
morning and evening. It was for these that the 
Memsahib hunted. Mrs. Forman was standing be- 
side her with a kaleidoscopic armful of mufflers which 
had just come from the godown. When Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom came up for air her arms were full of color. 

This was not my part of the program, since the 
bundles had been made up during the week—500 
of them—muflers in one, shirts in another, tiedin 
packages of twenty, and laid neatly in rows along the 
freshly washed cement floor. 

The greeting over, and fortified by a young girl 
who had been cured and was now remaining for ob- 
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servation, I started out with a bundle of mufflers and 
a bundle of shirts and a list. The intelligent young 
girl had an idea of how many there were to be given 
out, and she went nimbly across the cooking area 
beneath large neem trees. Spicy smells surrounded 
the open fire and there were interesting concoctions 
in the large frying pans being stirred with a long- 
handled strainer. 

It was no time to investigate the bountiful 
Christmas dinner, or to count the cost per head, or to 
wonder where the money will come from for the next 
week’s meals. The fortifying one was way ahead. 
We had no language in common except pantomime, 
and goodness knows that is sufficient. ‘We begin 
here,”’ she said, expressing the whole sentence by a 
downward dive of her right forefinger. 

“Anybody who speaks English here?’’ I inquired 
of the hospital piazza full of men. Some were squat- 
ting in the usual way, some were sitting on beds: 

“T do,” a short man answered, standing and 
raising his hand to the head in salaam. 

“Will you help us to find the people on this list, 
please?”’ 

“T can’t walk.” The voice was low and the man 
looked down at his legs, the feet all gone so that he 
balanced himself with the help of two sticks. 

“Tf you will tell us to whom the names belong it’ll 
be fine, and we'll begin with you. What is your 
name?” 

“Madho Lal.” 

There was a wide red muffler and a shirt with red 
dots which might make him forget. He wrapped the 
scarf about his neck and smiled broadly, looking at 
the red dotted shirt with rea] satisfaction. 

“T can read, I can give you the names on the list, 
and you can walk.” Thank God we could walk; few 
of us feel grateful for so usual a proceeding as that, 
but one person on that day before Christmas recorded 
each step with gratitude—gratitude. 

The little man muffled in the red striped scarf 
held the list in his good hand and called out the names 
with great gusto. What fun to be able to do some- 
thing—anything—to sit there on his sunny bed actual- 
ly helping. 

Very soon everybody on the piazza had two re- 
splendent gifts, and we were ready for the rest of the 
men in that building. Through the room of the 
hospital to the other side we went. This was worse— 
much worse. Men were on cots or lying on the warm 
ground, and noses were missing, parts of lips, or eyes. 
Never too many members gone for them to know that 
it was as messengers of Santa Claus that we came. 
We tucked a muffler and shirt in the crook of an arm, 
and they laughed and they shouted. “Salaam, Sa- 
Jaam bahut,’’ which one could infer meant “Thanks. 
Come again, come often!” 

We went back for new supplies—this time to the 
women, shyer, taking in the various colors and per- 
haps making a choice. There should be as few dis-. 
appointments as possible; we followed their eyes and 
tried to give each the one that attracted her. They 
received kurtas—shirts—also, and in a_ twinkling: 
they fitted out, laughing and finding life worth- 
while. 

Indian women, who are interested in the leper 
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asylum, helped in giving out the things, while Mrs. 
Forman lent her assistance everywhere. All of them 
spoke Hindustani fluently, and I quite envied them, 
I who could only smile or pat a shoulder or wave to 
the leper band who were playing to add to the Christ- 
mas cheer. 

That finished the morning except for a very old 
man, blind and deaf, who did not answer to his name. 
When we found him and put his gifts beside him on his 
cot, his long, thin fingers stroked the woolen warmth of 
the muffler. Hunting him nearly made us late for 
the joy of their Christmas dinner. The untainted 
babies sat in rows on the ground in ‘the center of the 
square. Before each were a cup and deep tin plate, 
and clutched in his hands was an orange. The men 
were on the left and the women on the right, radiant 
in their new garb, each with his beloved brass dish 
and cup brightly polished and glittering in the sun. 
They were singing with the thankfulness that some 
one remembered them, that some one knew that many 
of them could be cured, that some one was rescuing 
their babies. 

That was sufficient excitement for one day. 
Having shared this much, nothing could keep me away 
from the children’s Christmas tree the next day. 
Every boy and girl, every little child, had a bag with 
his name written on it. Two rows of leper mothers 
and fathers craned their necks, leaning forward to see 
what the small pair of hands drew out of the bag. 
The smile on the child’s face dated but one second 
earlier than the laugh of the parent,and their salaams 
overlapped. Dolls, soap and towels, knives, mouth- 
organs, bugles, tops, balls rolled hither and thither, 
chased by anxious owners, added to the confusion and 
excitement and joy. 

The sights which greet one going round the world 
are various and wonderful. Give me that leper 
asylum at Allahabad, where the eyes full of wondering 
worry grow bright and queer-featured faces smile at 
your approach. 

* * * 


MIGNONETTE 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


So down at heel and drab of face, 

So utterly devoid of grace, 

Hair straggling wisps upon her back, 
She lingered long before the rack 

Of neat and gaily packaged seeds. 
What was it that would meet her needs? 
Nasturtiums, poppies, hardy phlox, 
Sweet-william, pansies, four-o’clocks, 
And dazzling spikes of hollyhocks, 
Sweet-peas and cosmos, heliotrope! 
Her shriveled fingers seemed to grope 
Unsatisfied with what they met. 
Then, shyly, ‘“Have you mignonette?”’ 


I watched her go—the small, flat purse, 
The precious seeds that she would nurse 
Tillsun and gentle rain should stir 
Them into life and bring to her 

Some mem’ried garden of the past— 
With care-free days too sweet to last, 
And fragrance she could not forget— 

A garden girt with mignonette. 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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When Cruisings Really Were Cruisings 


Through the courtesy of Miss Ida R. Hart of 
Girard, Pa., we received recently Volume IX of the 
Universalist Union, published at 140 Fulton St., New 
York City. The numbers of this volume begin Nov. 
18, 1848, and run to Nov. 9, 1844. The editor was P. 
Price and the proprietor C. L. Stickney. The price was 
$2.50 a year. Merged with the Universalist Union at 
that time were three other papers—the Inquirer, the 
Messenger, and the Anchor and Pioneer. 

When we opened this interesting old volume, we 
turned by chance to a cruising article of the editor in 
the issue of Saturday, June 8. It is of such fascinating 
interest that we reproduce it here, with the exception of 
a quotation from an Advent publication which was in- 
cluded. 

The title of the cruising is ‘“Ramblings—The Con- 
vention, Etc.” It is dated “Homeward bound, May 
31, 1844,” and is addressed “To My Chair.” 

The Editor. 


&)T is so seldom I fail to give thee my daily greet- 
mi ing that even a few days absence forms a 
feature in our mutual history; and I feel that 
I can not better employ a few leisure mo- 
ments, during the “night watches” on board of one of 
those floating palaces which now throng our waters 
while on my return to “home, dear home,” and thee, 
than in communicating to thee, and thence to my 
readers, a few brief items from my note book, touch- 
ing my journey, and also the Convention, which has 
just closed a very happy session. 

I left the city (New York) on Monday evening, 
(27th inst.,) in company with three city friends, all 
having the same destination in view, on board that 
princely steamer, the Knickerbocker, Capt. St. John, 
as courteous a commander as ever trod a deck, and 
whom I have had the pleasure of knowing from his 
boyhood up. 

There is little to interest during a night passage 
on the Hudson, save it may be a glance, by moonlight, 
at those “everlasting hills’ which rear their lofty 
summits through what is appropriately termed the 
Highlands, so I hasten with all convenient dispatch 
to the end of our journey by water—that is, Albany. 
Here, nothing of moment occurred, if I except some 
provoking circumstances touching a certain breakfast, 
but—as my traveling companions might possibly 
“blow me’’—I forbear to comment upon it. 

At 7 1-2 o’clock a. m. (28th) we took seats in the 
car for Little Falls. While waiting at the foot of the 
Inclined Plane, at the outskirts of the city, a nimble 
footed Second Advent man passed rapidly the whole 
line of the cars, throwing in at almost every window, 
a copy of the “Midnight Cry’”—a strange cognomen, 
by the way, now that the “night” of the vision is 
past, and the morning has (or should have) dawned, 
and the time well nigh advanced to “high meridian!” 
Yet this was by no means the strangest feature. I 
thought the distributor was light of foot, giving strong 
indications of shame for the employment he was 
engaged in; and on taking up a copy which fell at my 
feet, I found it was dated April 4, 1844. A precious 
business this, thought I—a double distilled humbug! 
A paper advocating the much lauded doctrine of the 
Second Coming of Christ, ‘“‘somewhere between the 


21st of March 1848, and the 21st of March, 1844.” 
Dated April 4, 1844—FOURTEEN DAYS after the 
LONGEST point of time, assigned by this precious 
theory, for the destruction of this material world! 
And to cap the climax of absurdity, actively circulated 
six weeks after its date, even! Verily such cool impu- 
dence as this can only be equalled by the cooler pre- 
sumption of some of the writers in the paper itself. 


Out upon such quackery on serious subjects! 
And yet why should we wonder greatly at these things, 
when it was said by one of old, ‘a wonderful and 
horrible thing is committed in the land; the prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means, and my people love to have it so?” 

The spiteful puffing of the iron horse, and the 
monotonous rumbling of the car, are the most sens-a- 
ble features of a Rail Road ride; though the lover of 
nature will find much to relieve the eye, through such 
a route as the rich and verdant valley of the Mohawk, 
especially if he can traverse it in, or near, the “leafy 
month of June.” So far, our ride was delightful from 
Albany to Little Falls. But I protest against the 
vexatious delays practised sometimes on this route. 
It was near an hour after leaving the depot, before we 
left the head of the Inclined Plane at Albany; and 
half of the time would certainly have been ample. 
If the company are troubled to “fill up time,” let 
them fix a later hour of starting; for when a person 
takes his place in a Railroad car, he does it on the 
presumption that he is to be whirled through the air 
at something near lightning speed, and if he fall much 
short of it, he is sure to feel a most tormenting dis- 
appointment—not altogether unlike, to the mind, the 
shock experienced in the person, when you are de- 
scending the stairs and think yourself at the bottom, 
but have to take one step more; or think you have 
one step more, but are, actually, at the bottom. I 
need not describe the sensation, there are few who 
have not felt it. 

But we are at the Falls, where we find many 
friends in waiting, with teams to convey us, and others 
congregated there, to our place of destination. And 
now commences our upward course—up! up!! upl!!!. 
Such another “getting up’’—hills, “I never did see!’” 
But we at length accomplished it—some 6 or 8 wagons 
in the procession—a distance of six miles north, not 
exactly perpendicular, but so near it that there was no 
fun in it—and then we had a gradual descent for about 
three miles, when we were introduced to the houses, 
hands, and we trust hearts, of as warm friends, as it 
was ever our good fortune to fall in with. Had I not 
ocular demonstration that their hearts were far, 
far warmer, and more genial, than the atmosphere 
which they breathe, the very lead of my pencil points, 
as I trace this, might chill. But though they are a 
people highly exalted, even to an atmosphere which 
causes a shiver through the whole frame of a cit, on a 
clear June morning, they have sunshine in their hearts, 


‘and its mellowing influences were rightly experienced 


by those who sojourned a brief space with them. 
Cold as the country appears to be, it is yet a rich 
and fertile one—a splendid grazing country—and 
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butter and cheese-making is its heaviest business. 
One individual, I was told, kept from four to five 
hundred cows! But my plow, as the Farmer would 
say, “is running to land,” and in nautical parlance, 
I will ‘‘put it on another tack.” 

There was a large congregation of the friends on 
the occasion of the Convention, and religious services 
were held on Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday 
and Thursday, morning, afternoon, and evening. The 
official proceedings of the Convention will appear 
next week, so that I need not go into particulars on 
that score. I must say, however, that in some re- 
spects, the present session has been the most deeply 
interesting of any one that I have ever attended. A 
principal source, I may say, of this interest, is at- 
tributable to the truly noble bequest to the Convention 
by our late zealous and devoted brother in the faith— 
Col. Cornelius Harsen, of this city. In his last Will 
and Testament he had provided for, and instructed 
his executor, after a specified time, to pay over to 
the Convention, under certain restrictions, the very 
liberal sum of siz thousand dollars, to be invested by a 
Board of Trustees, appointed for that purpose, under 
the title of ““The New York Universalist Relief Fund,” 
the interest of which, and that only, to be applied 
under proper regulations to the aid of sick and infirm 
clergymen, and the widows and orphans of deceased 
clergymen, who were in fellowship with the New York 
State Convention. The time had arrived, by the 
terms of the will, for communicating the fact to the 
Convention, and I was (as it proved to me) the happy 
medium of conveying the joyous message to that 
body. Few in the Council had any knowledge of the 
bequest, and the feelings of the members can be better 
imagined than described. Br. Williamson followed 
the reading of the communication with some admir- 
able and very affecting remarks—there | was scarcely 
-a dry eye in the house. 

It was a noble bequest; and the tears of joy it 
‘will draw forth from many an aching eye, and the 
offerings of gratitude it will elicit from many an an- 
-guished heart, will embalm the memory of him who so 
generously remembered the sick and infirm, and the 
‘widow and fatherless in their affliction.’”’? I seem to 
-east my eye through the long vista of coming years, 
and witness a mighty throng, who have participated 
in the benefits of this noble fund, and who rise up and 
call the donor blessed—not wholly on account of this 
particular donation, but for the example it has af- 
forded to others, and the toundation it has proved of a 
glorious fount which has sent forth its healing streams 
and blessings to untold numbers of the children of 
want and suffering. But I must pass on. 

The reception which our Salisbury friends gave 
those in attendance on the Convention was a warm 
and generous one—worthy of Universalists—though 
I understand the courtesies extended to us, were not 
all confined to Universalists; that members of other 
-denominations, opened their houses and their hearts; 
for which may the Universal Father bless and prosper 
them, and by which may they be more and more 
convinced of the impartial dealings of that Father, 
with his creature, man. 

Many of the friends took their departure at the 
-close of the afternoon service on Thursday; but others 
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remained until Friday, among them, myself. Fri- 
day forenoon, by the kindness of Br. Cool, myself 
and three others were conveyed to Little Falls, where 
I took the cars again—homeward-bound. 

In approaching Little Falls from Salisbury, you 
have a most delightful view of that rapidly thriving 
village. As you emerge from the woods, at quite 
an altitude north of the village, there opens to your 
vision a splendid panoramic view, embracing the Falls, 
the Village, and a rich perspective up the valley of 
the Mohawk to the north and west. The rugged 
scenery, the clustered buildings at your feet, the pass- 
ing and repassing of the Canal Boat, and the rich and 
verdant fields spread out before you, both in the valley 
above the village and on the high lands to the south, 
all conspire to produce a most enchanting picture, to 
one who has a “heart to feel’ and a “soul to enjoy” 
these things. 

There was little to excite attention on the return 
passage to Albany. I was delighted, as I took my 
seat in the Car, to observe a conspicuous placard 
posted, to the following effect—“The Cars are not to 
be made uncomfortable by reason of the use of Tobacco’’— 
and I anticipated a season of relief from those gross 
annoyances—tobacco juice and smoke! But the de- 
lights of anticipation were of short duration. Ere our 
ride was ended, an object in the form of a man entered 
the Car with a cigar. He had decency enough, how- 
ever, to hold it in his hand, till he had taken his seat 
by a window. But then he commenced puffing away 
lustily, at the same time blowing his fog out of the 
window. Unfortunately for the company, and in the 
end for him, the wind took the smoke directly into 
the rear of the Car, and in the face of several ladies. 
I was gratified to see their energy of character. The 
Agent was spoken to, and the gentleman, in form, 
promptly taught the first rudiments in civility. 

I would interfere with no one’s private enjoy- 
ments, or supposed enjoyments. If an individual is 
disposed to sit down in his own domicil, and luxuriate, 
as he is pleased to term it, in a dense cloud of tobacco 
smoke, God forbid that I should disturb him, further 
than to advise and entreat as a friend, in regard to 
things I deém hurtful, or barely useless. But is it not 
a national disgrace that in all our great public con- 
veyances, our Rail Road ears, and Steamboats, 
thronged as they are with ladies, and vast numbers of 
gentlemen, to whom this practise is most offensive, 
there must be conspicuously posted, in various parts of 
the boats and cars, placards to this effect—“‘NO 
SMOKING ALLOWED!” Should not the good 
breeding of society be an ample guarantee, without 
these monuments to our shame? I trow they should. 

After partaking of the hospitality of our esteemed 
friend, Stephen Van Schaack, of Albany, I took pas- 
sage for the great city, on board of that excellent 
steamer, the Rochester, once the pride of the Hudson, 
but now, in the endless strife for improvement which 
marks the age, entirely eclipsed by such boats as the 
Knickerbocker, Empire, etc.* But the Rochester is 
a good boat—good enough for any one to travel in; 
and she has, withal, a gentlemanly and courteous com- 


*The Clermont of Robert Fulton began regular trips on the 
Hudson in 1807. 
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mander in the person of Capt. Houghton, to whom I 
am personally indebted for some kind attention. 

And now we are rapidly coursing our way down 
the noble Hudson. After the busy scene of getting 
under way is passed, the bustle and confusion of 
“walking to the Captain’s office,’ and settling passage 
and securing berths, is over, and all the exciting scenes 
of the occasion are quieted down to the measured 
revolutions of the engine, and the ordinary interchange 
of thoughts, in the various little circles which con- 
gregate in such situations, I, also, sit me down, in a 
quiet retreat, to weave bright fancies of home, and 
friends, and things—brighter by far, than I have power 
or ability to trace upon the spotless page before me. 
But there is joy in them; and more—they serve to 
while away the otherwise lonely moments, till a late 
hour, when I retired to my rest. 

P. S. June 1.—At home again, and in my sanctum 
—rejoiced to find friends well and all things moving 
successfully onward; renewed in strength and zeal to 
grapple with the ceaseless round of duties which usually 
encircle the chair editorial. 

* * * 


THE OLD GLASS CHANDELIER—12823-1931 
Elizabeth F. Burnham 


Some years ago on my first visit to the belfry-attic of the 
church* when seeking properties for the use of the Chapin Guild 
Players, I discovered the old glass chandelier suspended from 
the rafters, a stately relic of the past, discarded, and its existence 
quite forgotten. 

Covered with the dust of sixty years or more and with fes- 
toons of cobwebs hanging from its many arms, its beauty was 
quite obscure, but from that first glimpse in the dim light of the 
belfry tower there grew a strong desire to see that old chandelier 
restored and hanging in its original position. With this end in 
view a series of plays was planned by the Chapin Guild Players, 
the proceeds to be used for the restoration, and now, after four 
years’ work and individual donations, the required sum has been 
acquired and my desire has become a reality. The fixture hangs 
from the ceiling in its original place, a beautiful and rare relic 
of the early days of the church. 

All experts agree, after having carefully examined the vari- 
ous parts, that this fixture was made in the old Sandwich Glass 
Factory about 1820. The entire fixture was made by hand, 
which is evident from the fact that where the glass arms were 
fitted with a brass ferrule each ferrule has a little variation in 
size, to fit exactly the hole in the wood distributors inside the 
glass bowls. In reassembling the fixture each arm had to fit 
into its particular hole. The three glass bowls on the stem of 
the fixture which support the thirty-six glass arms (twelve arms 
to each bowl) were lined with gold-leaf,and genuine gold-leaf 
was used when, in restoring, it was found necessary to reline 
them. 

Every possible attention was given in reassembling the 
fixture as it was originally made, with the addition of necessary 
material for electrifying. As was originally done, the rope 
decoration on the glass hobeches was put on by hand instead 
of being molded, so they are perfectly reproduced. Experts 
agree it is a very rare fixture and as an antique worth many 
thousands of dollars, but to the Independent Christian Church 
(Universalist) it is priceless. 

A few of the glass arms, some from each tier, were missing 
and many of the oil fonts and bobeches, but aside from these 
the parts are all original. 

The ceiling ornament, from the center of which the chande- 

*Independent Christian Church, Gloucester, the oldest 
Universalist church in the country. 


lier is suspended, is made of hand-carved wood instead of the 
usual plaster form. 

As far as can be determined the fixture was first hung in 
the church in 1823, and removed about 1868 when the church 
was renovated and gas fixtures installed. 

To help defray the expenses of the new fixtures, so the story 
goes, the oil fonts and bobeches on the glass chandelier were sold 
as souvenirs. Some of these were returned when it was known 
the restoration was assured. The price paid for the fixture in 
1823 was $175. Its restoration cost about $1,200. 

In the old days the fixture was balanced by a hand-made 
bucket or keg filled with smooth stones from the beach and 
fastened to a rope which hung over a rafter and attached at the 
other end to the chandelier. The bucket of stones still stands 
near its original post. Now a windlass will lower and raise the 
fixture when necessary. 

When seeking information about the old glass chandelier, 
many of the oldest members of the parish were interviewed, and 
while all remembered there was such a fixture no one could give 
a definite description of it, though all agreed it was very bril- 
liant when lighted. 

Such well known authorities as Homer Eaton Keyes of New 
York, formerly of Harvard University, Walter Henry Cassebeer 
of Rochester, N. Y., and G. John Creed of Boston were consulted 
before the restoration was attempted. 

The Pettingell-Andrews Company of Boston had charge of 
the restoration under direction of Mr. Creed. 

Following is a list of Chapin Guild Players who gave gen- 
erously of their time and talent: Mrs. J. Fletcher Burnham, Mr. 
and Mrs. Roland M. Wass, Mrs. Charles M. Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherman Harriman, Miss Martha Low, Miss Ernestine 
Friend, Mrs. Joseph T. Moulton, Edward Hotchkiss, Carroll K. 
Steele, George Steele, Frederick Reynolds, Lester Crowe, Lester 
F. Day, G. Allyn Brown. 

Donations of cash were received from the following: Mr. 
Winthrop Sargent, Mrs. Frank C. Pearce, Miss Alice Knowles, 
Mrs. Harry F. Bray, Mrs. J. W. C. Downes, D. Sherman Tarr, 
Mrs. William Publicover, Mrs. John F. Perkins, Miss Ada Dennis, 
Miss Fannie Bulkley, Vr. and Mrs. B. K. Staeey, Vr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Rust, Mrs. Wilmot A. Reed, Mrs. Arthur Towle, Miss 
Suzanne Center, Mrs. James R. Pringle, Mrs. Willard N. Griffin. 

Parts of the fixtures were returned by Frank D. Low, Miss 
Isabel Lane, Miss Alice H. Knowles, Mrs. George V. Fisher, 
Mrs. M. A. Rust, Mrs. James Richardson, Mrs. Frank D. Griffin. 


* ® * 


DR. HORACE WESTWOOD TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher for the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League since 1927, has accepted the invitation of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry to become its president. 
Dr. Westwood announced his resignation from the League staff 
to the League Council meeting held in Eoston May 18 of Anni- 
versary Week. It will not become effective until August, 1932. 

The school is situated in Berkeley, Calif., where Dr. West- 
wood preached Feb. 8-15 for the most successful institute held 
during the past season by the League. He has conducted two 
series of institutes in the Pacific Coast region and given several 
addresses before regional conferences, churches and church 
groups on the Coast. 

Special training for mission preachers, the establishment 
of a chair of liberal evangelism—the first of its kind in Unitarian 
divinity schools—and the formation of a preaching mission order, 
are particular projects for the school which Dr. Westwood de- 
scribed to the Council as means of continuing his participation 
in the work that takes first place in his religious interests. Al- 
though he has held three settled pastorates in Unitarian churches, 
Dr. Westwood’s career has been a missionary ministry to an 
unusual degree. As a boy he assisted his father in missionary 
labors among workers in his native England. In America, he 
engaged in Methodist mission work in.Canada and Northern 
Michigan. While minister of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
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Winnipeg, Man., he served as secretary of the Canadian Unitarian 
Association, became known as a forum speaker, and on behalf 
of the Social Welfare Council of Manitoba directed the setting up 
of community centers throughout the province. Before coming 
to the League in 1927, he preached for a year of League missions 
on leave of absence from his church in Toledo, Ohio. 

Although Dr. Westwood will seek to make the Pacific School 
a center of missionary training and headquarters for the liberal 
preaching order, the League will continue with the organization, 
administration and conduct of the missions and institutes. 

Dr. Westwood’s report to the Council noted the League 
mission in the First Universalist Church of Kent, Ohio, last 
year, and outlined several possibilities of Universalist co-opera- 
tion with the mission program for next year. 

Dr. Westwood’s academic and theological training was ob- 
tained in the Municipal College of Great Grimsby, England, the 
Garrett Biblical Institute of Northwestern University, the 
Meadville Theological School, the Divinity School of. the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of Wisconsin. 

The Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry was organized 
in 1904. Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur became its first president, a 
position which he has since filled. It is one of the two divinity 
schools definitely within the Unitarian fellowship, the other be- 
ing the Meadville Theological School in Chicago Ill. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Wilbur, the school has grown, 
until to-day it has the largest enrollment in its history. While 
organized originally to serve the needs of the Unitarian and other 
liberal churches on the Pacific slope, its vision is not confined to 
the West. 

It occupies a site adjoining the University of California. Its 
students are enabled to take advantage of the courses offered by 
this great university, and it works in close harmony with the two 
other divinity schools that adjoin the campus. Its main building 
was one of the fruits of the Unitarian Campaign made in 1920. 

* * * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 
A. Norwood Foster 


The Universalists of Connecticut gathered at Danbury on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 13 and 14, for the annual Con- 
vention sessions. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the state held the 
opening session in the early afternoon. 
reports were given by the delegates. A very interesting address 
on ‘Present Day Trends among Church Women”’ was given by 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker of New York. Later, Miss Genevieve 
Cowles explained the nature of the work now being carried on 
in the jails and prisons of the state. 

The ninety-ninth annual session of the State Convention 
was opened by President Fischer of New Haven at 4.45 o’clock, 
and the roll call by the secretary showed a quorum present. 

Addresses of welcome were given by Hon. C. Walter Mor- 
gan, mayor of the city of Danbury, and by the Rev. John Mau- 
rice Deyo, pastor of the First Congregational Church, and fitting 
response was made by President Fischer. 

The annual reports of the Executive Board, the State Su- 
perintendent and the Treasurer and the Fellowship Committee 
were read and the usual sessional committees were appointed. 

Dinner was served in the dining-room at 6 o’clock. 

The evening service in the church opened at 7.30 o’clock. 
The choir rendered appropriate music. Scripture was read by 
Mrs. Gertrude Roscoe Coe of Waterbury and prayer was offered 
by Douglas H. Robbins of New Haven. The address of the 
evening on “Why a Universalist Church?” by Dr. Frank O. 
Hall of New York City—replete with anecdote—was a vivid 
portrayal of the forces which have made the Liberal Church a 
purifying and an uplifting factor in community life. 

The Thursday morning service opened at 9.30 o’clock and 
the occasional sermon on “Constructive Destruction” was 
preached by the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, which 
in turn was followed by the observance of holy communion, the 
pastor presiding, the Rev. E. B. Barber offering prayer and the 


The usual committee . 


Rev. Charles Kramer of Bridgeport and Douglas H. Robbins of 
New Haven assisting as deacons. The preacher recalled the 
occasion, twenty-three years ago, when, as pastor at Stafford, 
he preached the occasional sermon in the Danbury pulpit on the 
subject of ‘‘Religion and Medicine,” as an estimate of the value 
of the Emmanuel Movement of that day. 

The business session of the Convention was opened by the 
president at 11 o’clock, and the several committee reports were 
duly received. The Superintendent’s annual report and the re- 
ports of the Committee on Official Reports formed the basis for 
interesting discussion before their adoption. The policy of radio 
broadcasting as a missionary feature was considered and appoint- 
ment of a special committee was authorized to study the situa- 
tion pending a later report. The question of the establishment 
of a clerical minimum salary for ministers settled in the state 
was earnestly discussed and assurance of continued interest given 
to the special committee to which the matter had already been 
referred. The Convention policy of paying the expenses of se-= 
lected delegates from the schools of the state to approved summer 
institutes of religious education was also carefully considered and 
an approving vote was passed, after the increased cost of living 
and the added expense for text books had been noted. The 
Convention also voted that in extending church aid the prin- 
ciples of relief used by the Red Cross and the community chest 
be applied, for the sake of developing co operation on the part 
of those helped and to prevent duplication of appeals to our 
people. The discussion of these matters reflected a vital interest 
in the pressing problems which affect the future of our church. 

The Convention also made appreciative mention of Pro- 
fessors W. G. Tousey and C. E. Fay ot Tufts College, both of 
Connecticut ancestry, also of Dr. Warren S. Perkins, formerly of 
Meriden and president of the Convention, and Dr. F. A. Dilling- 
ham, formerly of Bridgeport and superintendent of the churches 
of the state. 

Felicitations were extended to the New Haven church 
for the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, the longest in our denomination in 
the state, and also to the Hartford church for the recent erection 
of the colonial building at West Hartford, the fourth edifice in 
the history of that most fortunate parish, located in the rapidly 
growing area of our Capital City. 

The Convention asked that the committee report on 
“World Peace” by the Rev. R. H. McLaughlin be printed in 
the Christian Leader. 

The Convention will next year observe the one hundredth 
anniversary of its organization, and President Fischer announced 
a committee, Herbert E. Belden of Hartford, chairman, which will 
have charge of the plans made for such observance. 

The opening session received telegraphic greetings from 
President F. D. Adams of the General Convention and from 
Dr. A. G. Earle of the Sunday School Association. 

The closing session sent greetings to several former officers 
of the Convention, including Deacon L. L. Hubbell of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who has lately presented two beautiful flags to 
the Danbury church for platform decoration. Both the Mission- 
ary Society and the State Convention re-elected the present 
officers. After the delegates had acknowledged the hospitality 
of the pastor and people of the Danbury church, they departed 
for home in the rain, which yet continued, cheered by happy 
memories of the ninety-ninth session in the city which leads the 


world in hats. 
+ Re 


In one of the night clubs last week a gentleman and a lady 
were sitting quietly supping when another lady entered, strode up 
to the man, fixed her eye on him coldly, said: “I may be only 
your wife, but—” and, picking up the tomato bisque before him, 
poured it over his shirt-front. We report this rowdy incident 
only to call the attention of the Humanists to the masterful way 
in which the head waiter met the emergency. With suave re- 
proach he admonished the wife: ‘“Madame, the place for that is 
in the home.”—The New Yorker. 
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Mrs. Ida Brandow Young 


Mrs. Ida Brandow Young, widow of Jacob Smith Young 
and mother of Owen D. Young, died at her home in Van Hornes- 
ville, N. Y., Thursday, May 21, at 7.30 a.m. She was ninety- 
two years old. 

On Easter Sunday Mrs. Young fell down a flight of stairs 
and fractured her skull. Her son, his wife and their youngest 
son, Richard Young, who were at Phoenix, Ariz., left for Van 
Hornesville at once, arriving on April 10. 

Mr. Young was constantly with his mother from that time 
on, except when business conferences called him to New York. 
His wife and son, Richard, remained in Van Hornesville. Others 
with Mrs. Young until her death were her grandchildren, Charles 
J. Young of Ardmore, Pa., and Miss Josephine Young of New 
York, and her brothers, Le Roy and Alfred Brandow of Van 
Hornesville. Several days after her accident, Mrs. Young ap- 
peared to be improving. 

Ida Brandow was born near Van Hornesville, the daughter 
of John Worden and Catherine (Conine) Brandow. She was 


MRS. IDA BRANDOW YOUNG 


educated in the district schools. She married Jacob S. Young, a 
farmer in moderate circumstances, who died in 1906. They 
had two sons, Worden, who died at the age of twelve, and Owen 
D., who was born after his brother’s death. 

Besides the grandchildren already mentioned, Mrs. Young 
is survived by another, Philip Young, who is a student at St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, N. Y., and by three great- 
grandchildren, John Peter, David and Niels Young, sons of 
Charles J. Young. 

Mrs. Young had lived all her life either in the village or on 
the farm on which Owen D. Young was born. Besides her son, 
who visited her every week-end when he found it possible to get 
away from business, her chief interest in her later years was in 
the local Universalist church. 

Funeral services were held at the home in Van Hornesville, 
Saturday afternoon, May 28, conducted by the Rev. Richard 
Eddy Sykes, D. D., president of St. Lawrence University, and 
the Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D., dean of the Theological 
School at Canton. 


In a chapter of ‘The Little Hill Farm,” describing a visit 
to ‘The Old Home of Owen D. Young,” the Editor of the Leader 
wrote of Mrs. Young as follows: 

We walked up the street a little way to the large, old- 
fashioned house where Mrs. Young now lives—almost opposite 
the simple, dignified little Universalist meeting-house. Mr. 
Young took us back of the house, where we could get a fine view 
of the church. The church is no side issue with him. He spoke 
of it with the greatest pride—of the services held there summers, 
of how well the student preacher has done, of how many genera- 
tions this church, over a hundred years old, has served. 

I did not know Mrs. Young, Owen Young’s mother, very 
well, though I had met her at Little Falls when she attended the 
State Convention in 1927 to hear her son speak. But I discov- 
ered that she knew me. We had an interesting visit with her 
and her brother—both like her distinguished “boy” in their 
simple kindness and hospitality. To my chagrin, I discovered 
myself shouting at her, as if of necessity a person past ninety 
must be deaf. No one took notice of it until I checked myself. 
Then Mr. Young remarked, ‘‘She probably hears better than 
any one else in this room.’”’ Bright, keen, cheery, much of Van 
Hornesville centers around her in her beautiful old age. To 
her son, of course, she is, as she has always been, a “great mother.” 
The new school and community center is his memorial to her. 
The greenhouse along the stream a little higher up came into 
existence when he tried to take her to Florida winters and found 
that she preferred her home.. The greenhouse brings a bit of 
Florida into a Central New York winter, and from it she is sup- 
plied with flowers and fresh lettuce when the country lies under 
a thick blanket of snow. 

It took no words to tell that between mother and son there 
exists one of those fine, strong, wholesome, natural relationships, 
which move on a plane far above what either can give or accept— 
of which all the giving on both sides can be only a symbol, and 
which has its roots in the memories of a lifetime. And as words 
never express that kind of feeling, words can never describe it. 
It is one of the things assumed by those who know, as much as 
sun, stars, or the everlasting hills. ‘This is my mother’s old 
home,” said Mr. Young. ‘Her friends are here. She does not 
want to leave it. I want to make it as pleasant for her here 
as I can.”’ 

The last touch to what of necessity had to be a brief visit— 
brief but not hurried—was a walk up the steep hillside just back 
of where they all live along the village street to the hilltop where 
the dead have been laidtorest. This, too, is a place transformed. 
Gone are all the hit and miss plantings, the briers and bushes 
that had grown wild. There is nothing in this field of God but a 
lovely greensward stretching away among the stones. And the 
stones that had tumbled over have been set in place. At one 
corner of the burial place Mr. Young is massing evergreens, at 
another rock maples. When one walks, as we did, one comes up 
through a steep wood. We walked over to the vault which Mr. 
Young built in memory of the son who was killed in a construction 
camp in the far West. He had gone west with young John 
Atwood for the vacation experience. That story in all its tragic 
details, as well as the life story of this boy,so full of promise, I 
had heard from our mutual friends. It is not a story that one 
can forget. On the front of the vault is the simple inscription, 
“John Young, 1902-1922.” We stood a moment by his grave, 
and then by the grave of the young wife of another son—a de- 
scendant of the Whitmans and Lees, who went away three years 
ago. -It was a pleasant walk in a lovely place where there was a 
far view off to the Mohawk and to the country beyond. Here 
death lost something of its grimness and seemed to fit into the 
scheme of a Good God. ‘We all come up here often,” said Mr. 
Young. “We like to walk here and talk and have some of our 
good times here.’’ And what he might have been thinking was, 

“So that we never get in the way of leaving these others 
out.”’ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. TOUT SUFFERS HEAVY LOSS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Fire a few days ago destroyed my doctor’s office. 
$1,800, with $600 insurance. 
the building. 

My church is at a stand-still. Our young people have 
gone to the city. Our home members are mostly old. A number 
| are in their eighties. They are true and faithful. A more har- 
monious and loyal band of brethren never existed. 

B. B. Tout. 


Loss 
Fire originated in another part of 


Archie, Mo. 


* * 


THE MANAGER KINDLY CHEERS US UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A former vice-president of the General Convention writes 
me as follows: 

“T am glad to renew my subscription to the Leader. The 
editor is getting out, so far as my observation goes, the best re- 
ligious paper in the country. He has convictions with some of 
which I would disagree violently, but he is too big to be intol- 
erant. He fights vigorously for what he believes to be right, but 
he is honest, he is fair, and he is a gentleman. Likewise he has 
brains, and it is all too rarely we find that combination.” 

And a loyal Western Universalist sends this: 

“T am enclosing money order for five dollars for two years’ 
subscription to the Christian Leader. I enjoy the Leader very 
much and look forward each week to its coming. If I am not 
here in the flesh before two years expire, send it to some one 
who will be pleased to receive it.” 

H. M. 


* * 


A WORD FROM A GREAT DANISH WRITER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for your kind description of “With 
the Door Open.” It is a good thing to meet understanding; 
it is a delight to meet Christian people who know that “religion 
is in fact as broad as life itself.’ I thank you very much. 

J. Anker Larsen. 

Holte, Denmark. 


* * 


MRS. CARY WRITES OF THE TRIP EAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many miles nearer home! To-morrow we shall go through 
the Carlsbad Caverns, then on East on the wings of the winds, 
ably aided and abetted by good old “‘Cheery,’’ our 1926 Buick. 

We have seen so many wonderful things and have had so 
much joy of beauty and motion and the following of the road, 
that we are almost drunk with the delight of it all. I am keep- 
ing a “log” of our journey Hast as I did seven years ago, when we 
seven traveled West. We shall all enjoy it together, I know, as 
we often did the other, as we read it over and remembered 
afresh the petty trials and happy triumphs of the way. 

We have met many friends and received much hospitality 
and kindness, and rejoiced repeatedly in our membership in the 
harmonious family of Universalists. 

We have stood spellbound on the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
We have stooped to pursue the intricacies of the labyrinth of an 
Apache Cave; we have climbed to the edge of Meteor Crater and 
in imagination watched that spectacular descent and upheaval; 
we have driven, amazed and worshipful, through the Petrified 
Forest, and gazed in awe and wonder at the Painted Desert. 
We have reveled in the fantastic beauty of red sandstone cliffs 
carved by erosion into semblances of almost every architectural 
triumph of all time—igloo and tent and hut, castle, cathedral, 
mosque, column, dome and minaret, citadel and more modern 
fortress, battleship and steamer, and almost anything one can 
imagine. Even the desert has been full of marvel, charm and 


beauty to our eyes. Last Monday as we drew near the end of 
our day’s drive these words seemed to rush forth to the happy 
purr of our “Cheery’’ and just to express what we were delight- 
ing in then: 

Through sage-brush and cactus and Joshua-trees, 

Away we go gayly, abreast of the breeze; 

Up time-weathered sand-dunes, a high, joyous way, 

Climbing, curving, and cresting! Cheery’s perfect to-day! 

Far below stretch wide valleys, a colorful plain; 

A rest, when, like swallows, we’re coasting again. 

Now straight through the desert, red hills te-the right 

All crumpled and broken in shadow and light— 

And here in a cabin there’s rest for the night. 


This evening as we started to wind our tortuous way through 
a canyon sentineled by a ridge of precipitous castellated crags, 
that we had been watching from a distance for hours, as they 
changed in color and light and shade in the shifting sunshine, 
these words came to relieve the tension of unexpressed joy in 
beauty: 

Majestic sentinels of time, 
God’s record of the ages, told 
In Nature’s palimpsest sublime, 
Your calm serenity and peace enfold 
My restless spirit, and imbue 
Me with that sense of power : 
That makes me conqueror of time, like you. 
Now, in the wonder of this sunset hour, 
Your contour clearly limned in gold 
Against the rose and amethyst of western skies 
Reveals to me the way, clear-cut and bold, 
That [ shall travel as my planes arise 
Through love and service and glad sacrifice, 
The way of conquest that the Master trod 
That leads triumphant to the heart of God. 
Maude Lyon Cary. 
* * 
CONDITIONS IN OHIO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We don’t know whom to thank for the package of books 
which came to us recently. We need not say that these will be 
the most valuable books of our Good Will Library and most 
appreciated by people interested in religion, and we will endeavor 
to so administer the matter that others will become interested 
through their circulation. 

Perhaps the friends in the church will prefer that these 
books be kept at the church library and loaned from there— 
though we may be able to reach as many people from the Good 
Will Library in our home—but at present our patrons here are 
nearly all the young people and children of the Jersey Consoli- 
dated School, and of course seeking mostly the books that chil- 
dren like to read for entertainment. 

Very few of the patrons of our library are from families that 
have any connection with or knowledge of our church, for this 
has long been a stronghold of conservative Presbyterians, our 
church constituency living mostly in the region north and west 
of our church, two miles from Jersey. 

But while the Presbyterian church in Jersey has several 
times as many names on its church book and many more mem- 
bers, they have great difficulty in keeping open for services and 
have allowea their Sunday school to lapse, and have now in- 
stead of the settled pastor a circuit minister from one of the towns 
who preaches here at 9.30 a. m., taking their former Sunday 
school hour. 

We observe here, what we have seen in so many rural places, 
that the closing of rural churches has been widespread and rapid, 
and that the former members of these churches do not attend 
the town and city churches after their local churches close—ut 
simply isn’t done. 
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Also a little experiment Mrs. Jones and I have made here 
further convinces us that it is not because the children and young 
people are more difficult to interest than when we began our 
ministry (1893), but in the country at least it is largely a matter 
of transportation. 

The children are taken to day schoolsin buses. Few farmers 
here have more than one car, and that often in need of repairs, 
and those who are better equipped usually have a member of the 
family that either has other Sunday engagements or has work 
in the city that holds him or leaves him only Sundays for work 
on his car. The rest of the family has no transportation, for 
horses are out of date and use, and nobody is willing to walk. 

We have had a school bus running from our home in Jersey 
to the church for Sunday school and morning serviees since 
December last, and though we have few people in Jersey we have 
had fifteen to twenty passengers every Sunday, and at least two 
other routes that might be established would give as large num- 
bers. Theoretically all these people could either walk or find 
transportation, but actually they never do—probably never 
will—so what confronts the rural church in this region 1s a con- 
dition and not a theory. And unless we realize and adapt our 
efforts to this condition rural churches will cease to be, and rural 
people will cease to participate in the activities of organized re- 
ligion. 

We have never been able to fully understand why rural 
people are so averse to attending the town and city churches, 
but they are, nor have we witnessed this disinclination overcome 
anywhere. 

Another element in the rural situation that has to do with 
our difficulties in organization and classification in the Sunday 
school as well as in our church work, is that so large a proportion 
of the farms are in the hands of tenants. Often they remain 
but one year on the farm—usually in straitened circumstances. 

Others are purchasers or prospective purchasers come out 
from the city—and one year or less suffices to convince them that 
they can not make it go. 

Other farms are vacant perhaps a year or more at a time. 

All of which means that our Sunday school will have a good 
many transients whose parents know little about the Universalist 
Church, and probably wouldn’t send their children if some other 
church existed in the neighborhood. 

Another element is the effect of the consolidated schools. 
The Jersey Universalist church is located so that the children of 
the neighborhood are taken in four directions to four different 
schools—all with their sport teams, etc., and games and practise. 
So when we prepare for Easter or Children’s Day or such services 
we have a serious time trying to secure attendance for rehearsals 
and training. 

The neighborhood is less a unit than ever before, people 
grow up in association with different groups of friends. 

But Jersey has had over one hundred fruitful years of ser- 
vice, and we are of no mind that it shall end because there are 
new conditions and possibly greater obstacles. The best in- 
terests of the people demand continued activity of religious or- 
ganizations in the rural communities. 

Leon P. Jones. 


Pataskala, Ohio. 


* * 


ONE OF THE SCATTERED LIBERALS WRITES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am inclosing check for the Christian Leader another year. 
I look torward to its arrival each week. I find that it has led me 
to clearer thinking, and to a happier conception of religion. 

I believe I am a better member of my church, which is not 
supposed to be a liberal church, although I find more and more 
liberals in it as time goes on. 

I often wish that the scattered liberals, perhaps only one or 
two in a community, might have the pleasure of discovering the 
Christian Leader, and know the joy that comes from reading the 
words of others who are traveling the same road that they are. 

I know something of the experience of finding one’s way from 


the old idea of religion to the more liberal thought, back twenty- 
five years ago, and sitting for years under the preaching of 
preachers bent on sending any one who did not accept their ideas 
to a rather warm climate, along with the greater part of God’s 
creation. 

I reverently thank God that the day seems to be near at 
hand when a man may hold individual ideas on religion and still 
be counted respectable. 

I remember reading something recently to the effect that 
the frontiers of religious thought were passed. That is not true 
in many of the more rural communities and smaller towns, al- 
though the radio no doubt is doing more than any other agency to 
bring this about. 

I doubt if those secure in their liberal churches, and in 
places where such thought has had a place for generations, can 
realize just what such a paper as yours means to one who has 
had to stand alone, until he can find others who have found God 
the Universal Father. 

May it continue to stand for integrity of thought and the 
development of character. 

Arthur T. Gardner. 

Erin, N. Y. 


* * 


BUT HOW ABOUT THE TRULY NOBLE WHO OPPOSE 
SMOKING? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have experienced all the emotions known to me in reacting 
to the many letters in the Leader on smoking—and now that I 
can hope for no more emotional sensations from that subject 
am sending my letter to add to your already large number. 

No dancing! No card playing! No theaters! 
day papers! No smoking! 


Come and be converted and the sinful desire to disobey | 
those tabus will be washed away by the cleansing power of : 


Jesus’ blood. 
That is what Christianity meant to me as a boy. 


Perhaps unfortunately, I was never able to experience con- : 
version, even though my father was a hell-fire and brimstone - 
‘preacher a la Billy Sunday. 


As I looked over the Christians of my boyhood I felt that 
something other than a desire for dancing, cards, theater, Sunday 
papers and smoking should have been wiped away first. 


I noticed that many of those Christians did things (specific ~ 


cases too long and numerous to mention here) which showed 
that honesty, honor, truth, square dealing and agreeableness 
were not important considerations in religion. 


The only manifestation of religion was adherence to the | 


tabus above mentioned. 

I decided to dance, play cards, attend theaters, read Sun- 
day papers and smoke, and find and feel religion in spite of my 
sinful burden. 

Once [I quit smoking for three years to prove I was still 
master of the demoralizing weed. But I saw so many snobs, 
so many disagreeable men and boresome women, who com- 
plimented me on not smoking, and denounced with hateful 
expressions those who did smoke, that I had to begin again to 
save myself from the insidious influence that was grasping me. 

I have thought some of giving it up again, but my desire 
was not strengthened after listening to one of our ministers 
about six times in as any months. In the number of times I 
heard that minister I do not believe he failed once to tell of some 
terrible tragedy and sorrow that had befallen certain families 
because of tobacco. ; 

My observation, small though it may be, seems to point 
to the fact that the ministers who do not smoke (asa rule) do not 
get along very well with young people or men—and it isn’t the 
smoking or lack of smoking that accounts for the impression, 
but a mental attitude—the non-smoker’s conceits to the contrary. 

There are still many people whose sole religion lies in a few 
outward manifestations of which not smoking is one. 

This has all brought me to this decision: When professed 
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hristians no longer lie or cheat or gossip, when they are no 
onger boresome, irritating and otherwise disagreeable—when 
he antis are no longer of a type pictured by Albert EH. Wiggam 
n “Reforming the Reformers” in the ‘Thinker,’ November, 
930 (which I would suggest as good reading for self-enlighten- 
ment of reformers), than I may quit smoking if [ think it better 
© do so, but until then I shall try to find and feel religion in 
erfecting the inner life and character rather than through 
uperficial manifestations. 
In closing I would refer to Matthew 23 : 27, very appropriate 
for many so-called Christians. 

Clayton V.B. Wilkin. 
i Middleville, N. Y. 
| * * 
‘ouR CHAMPION HORSESHOE THROWER WRITES US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Iam delighted that the Leader has at last opened its columns 
‘to something of general interest, and that is really worth while. 
I had come to feel about the Leader something as Mark Twain 
} did about New England weather—that if you did not find the 
weather you wanted just wait a while and it would come to you. 
} Lstopped playing ‘‘Going to Rome” when I wasachild. NowlI 
| have taken up manly sport, the great patriotic All American 
game of horseshoes. This sport has come into its own. More 
than 2,500,000 Americans are now playing this most fascinating 
game, including 200,000 women. i 

It is one of the oldest games now fully Americanized. It 
was played in Egypt when the children of Israel were slaving for 
the Pharaohs. It was a regular pastime of the soldiers of the 
Greek and Roman armies centuries before the Christian era. 
Discobolus was perhaps the first world champion, who was im- 
mortalized by Myron in his famous statue in the sixth century 
before Christ. It was a popular sport in Europe “‘when knight- 
hood was in flower.”’ The royal families played the game through 
the centuries. It is more than likely that iron horseshoes were 
used soon aiter they were first invented for the protection of 
horses’ feet. The discarded shoes were utilized for the game 
because they were easy to get and much less expensive than the 
metal discus, or quoits as they were afterward called. The ad- 
vantage of having the open heel and thus slip on to the stake to 
make ringers soon made the shoes more popular than the rings, 
and they have now practically displaced themaltogether. There 
are now no quoit clubs, but hundreds and thousands of horse- 
shoe clubs all over the country. 

It won its title of the patriotic American game in this coun- 
try during the Revolutionary War, when it was played in all the 
army camps. English sports were tabu and the boys claimed 
horseshoes as theirown. The gameas then played was of twenty- 

one points, the nearest shoe counting one point, leaners or hub- 
bers two points and ringers three points. The National Horse- 
shoe Pitchers’ Association rules now calls for fifty points for a 
game. Nothing counts unless it is within six inches of the stake 
—nearest shoe one point, ringers three points. A leaner counts 
one point only, and has no preference over a shoe on the ground 
that touches the stake. 

For some years before the Civil War the game was unusually 
popular, and groups of pitchers could be seen on every village 
green, around every corner grocery and blacksmith shop. 

Abraham Lincoln was a champion horseshoe pitcher. He 
won real fame assuch. It is recorded in A. S. Douglas, Political 
Debates, published in 1858, page 69: “Lincoln could beat any of 
the boys wrestling, running foot-races, pitching horseshoes or 
tossing a copper.”’ 

During the last forty or so years the sport has taken form, 
been thoroughly organized and national rules adopted, tourna- 
ments conducted, championships determined and awards and 
honors duly accredited. It is one of the most exacting of sports. 
The player has but two shoes to throw in each inning, and to 
make a perfect score each must be a ringer; to do that neither 
shoe can vary more than an inch or two in distance or direction, 

and the fraction of an inch in being open when it comes to the 


stake forty feet from the pitching box. The three great ezsen- 
tials of good pitching are distance, direction, and the open shoe. 
The man who holds world championship this year recently 
played a game in which 78.5 per cent of all shoes thrown were 
ringers. This is Blair Nunmarker of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
game may have been new to Bradley, but it was centuries old 
when Bradley was born. 
E. V. Stevens. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
* * 


A SUGGESTION FROM MR. McLAUGHLIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose a clipping taken from the Universglist Leader of 
a number of years back and which contains a valuable suggestion. 
After being in the Universalist ministry for over twenty-five 
years I am beginning to wonder just what is Universalism to-day! 
I know what it was when I began, but is that Universalism 
preached anywhere now? At most of the conventions and 
ministerial gatherings I attend, there seems to be always a pre- 
ponderance of prophets on the program, who tell us what is going 
to happen unless we follow their advice. What are the priests 
of our church doing who meet their people from week to week and 
tell them about the vital things of life and religion? A depart- 
ment in our Leader on ‘““‘What Our Ministers are Preaching’’ and 
limited to one hundred words, and perhaps from three or more 
ministers each week, would give us an insight as to what our 
ministers consider the vital message of our church to-day. When 
the ministers met in Chicago in January, Dr. F. D. Adams talked 
to us of a recent sermon he preached. Hereit is. Subject, “A 
Man’s Right to a Job.” 

I. The right to work is man’s inalienable right to live. 

II. Present civilization denies or thwarts that right. 

III. This thwarting is demoralizing to the unemployed and 
also to the employed. 

IV. Something must be done about it. What? 

V. Something is going to be done about it. Can we guide 
it to be based on Christian fundamentals? 

There’s a powerful kick just in that outline, and I think 
most ministers present jotted down some of the worth-while 
things he said on the subject. 

“Uncle Walt”? Macpherson of Illinois has a habit of putting 
things in a forceful way. In his church bulletin some time ago, 
he used this expression: ‘‘What’s wrong with right people, 
anyway?” That phrase stuck and my people heard a sermon 
on “‘What’s Wrong with Right People?” 

I think we would get many valuable suggestions from such a 
department and it would give all readers an idea of what our 
ministers think vital enough to preach. 

Noble E. McLaughlin. 

Wausau, Wis. 

* * 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE VERMONT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just as a little matter of information this letter goes out to 
you. I note in a recent issue of the Leader you exult over the 
fact that the Sunday School Association puts out two lectures 
on nature subjects. Please let me inform you: we have four 
—Trees, Insects, Birds and Flowers. Our local Sunday school 
has used and enjoyed all of them. Their only fault lies in their 
extreme brevity. 

Arthur Whitney. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 

* Ox 


A MARK TO SHOOT AT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


With my warm appreciation of the Leader—its brains and 
religious spirit; its audacity and unfailing good temper! 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Milton, Mass. 
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A National Disgrace 
Massacre. A Survey of To-day’s Amer- 
ican Indian. By Robert Gessner. 


(Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 

$3.00.) 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Gessner 
writes in a journalistic style and that the 
pages of his book are often spoiled by an 
obvious striving after effect, that his dic- 
tion is frequently faulty, and that the 
reader is introduced to one Indian tribe 
after another with little or no preparation 
in the shape of historical or geographical 
information. But the reader discerns 
what the answer to such criticisms is likely 
to be. The book is born of a passionate 
indignation; the author would admit that 
he is striving after effect, and the effect he 
desires is that he may waken up his readers 
to recognize a very grave situation which 
involves such uncomfortable questions 
that most of us prefer not to be aroused. 

A reader disposed to be unsympathetic 
to Mr. Gessner’s plea will probably say that 
his information has been picked up by 
questioning Indians casually encountered 
and that a very large discount must be 
allowed. There are parts of the book 
which, taken out of their context, support 
such a criticism. But an honest perusal 
of the whole book disposes of any such 
comment, for Mr. Gessner quotes chap- 
ter and verse of documents accessible to 
any citizen. So skillfully has the Indian 
Bureau circulated its propaganda that 
many of our citizens are satisfied that we 
are doing everything within our power, in 
conformity with treaties and with na- 
tional honor, to safeguard the interests 
of the wards of the government on the 
reservations; but the fact remains that 
various official and other investigations 
have revealed a condition nothing less 
than tragic and disgraceful, and every 
claim Mr. Gessner makes is substantiated 
by the reports made by these responsible 
commissions, including that appointed by 
the United States Senate, which had not 
completed its work when the book was 
written. 

The story is a sad one and the plight of 
the Indians haunts the reader. And it is 
a story of wrongs done to the Indian not 
fifty years ago when he was moved away 
from his natural habitat to regions un- 
healthy or incapable of sustaining him, 
but this year and last yéar and the year 
before. The steal continues, and despite 
the change in personnel in the Indian 
Bureau brought about by Mr. Hoover, 
and the “reorganization” recently made 
public by the new Commissioners, Messrs. 
Rhoads and Seattergood, the Indians are 
still subject to the inhumane treatment 
meted out to them by agents of the govern- 
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ment who have in many cases been proved 
incompetent, not to say corrupt. Their 
water rights are taken from them by greedy 
exploiters, and their only appeal is to the 
Bureau, which can not be expected to re- 
verse its own decisions; their children are 
taken from them and sent to distant 
schools, where overcrowding, with all its 
consequent evils, results in high mortality 
and demoralization; their rations, in cases 
where they are destitute and entitled to 
support out of their own tribal funds held 
by the government, are not enough to 
support life, and even Mr. Hoover has been 
powerless to secure a proper appropriation 
for this purpose, although Congress does 
not hesitate to approve expenditures for 
“permanent”? purposes, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc.; and medical attention, even 
where it is supposedly available, is such as 
we should not be satisfied to provide for 
our domestic animals. 

The new Commissioners of the Indian 
Bureau should not ignore this book. 
Sooner or later the administration will 
have to answer for the situation it de- 
scribes. We understand fully that men 
placed at the head of the Bureau by the 
President to reform it have a most dif- 
ficult task on their hands; a bureaucracy 
is not easily stirred out of its lethargy and 
it is hard to prove the incompetence or 
worse of subordinates at a distance, es- 
pecially when in some cases charges against 
them are probably inspired by the spite 
of their enemies. But let the Bureau face 
the facts unearthed by the Senate Com- 
mittee, and previously reported on by the 
Red Cross, by the Institute of Municipal 
Research, etc. Let them resist stolidly all 
political pressure and clear their Bureau 
of all suspicion of being sensitive to the 
interests which exploit the Indians. If 
they take such a stand they may go down 
in defeat, but it will be glorious defeat, and 
they will at least have brought out into 
the open the difficulties which face honest 
administrators of Indian affairs. 

We wish the book had one or two maps 
and a few pages of tabulated information, 
an index, and a bibliography. As it is one 
has to hunt for details which one may 
happen to wish to draw to the attention of 
the public. However, it will have served 
a great purpose if it constrains the new 
Bureau heads to reverse the policy of their 
predecessors and take the public into their 


confidence. 
H.E. B.S. 


* * 


Mexico and the Church 
The Religious Aspects of the Conauest 
of Mexico. By Charles 8. Braden. 
(Duke University Press. $3.50.) 
This book is a conscientious and schol- 
arly attempt to throw light upon an ex- 
ceedingly complicated phase of Mexican 
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life. In spite of its 344 pages and the im 
posing list of sources, both primary and 
secondary, cited in footnotes and in the 
bibliography at the end, the book is no 
quite convincing. Just why this is true 
will appear if one compares this book with 
Ernest Gruening’s ‘‘Mexico and Its Heri 
tage,” by all odds the most brilliant and 


penetrating study of Mexican culture, a 


book which is not once mentioned by Mr. 
Braden. The one hundred pages devoted 
to the discussion of the church by Gruening 
have a tang of reality not found in Braden’s 
pages. 
books should be constantly subordinated 
to first hand knowledge of cultural realities. 
Mr. Braden’s pages are bookish, and a 
comparison of his bibliography with that 
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of Gruening will suggest that he by no 


means exhausted his sources. Mr. Bra~ 
den’s book is useful as a clear and readable, 


t 


if somewhat superficial, account of what — 


is perhaps the most difficult phase of — 


modern Mexican culture. 
John M. Mecklin. 
Department of Sociology, 
Dartmouth College. 


* * 


Life on the Congo 


Junglés Preferred. 


(Houghton Mifflin. $3.50.) 


Every man has a bit of the explorer in : 
him, but, unfortunately, for one man who — 


is able to travel far afield a dozen must do 
their exploring from the base of a com- 


fortable arm-chair, and for such this book ~ 


is written. The writer is a woman and, 
even in these days, women are not expected 
to be too adventurous, so the most liberal 
of us may be pardoned our gasps of dismay 
over some of the “‘emergencies,”’ as she 
calls them, of this intrepid little doctor 
who answered the call from the Belgian 
Congo for a doctor to fight sleeping sick- 
ness, sailed up the Congo River in a clumsy 
little boat for five weeks, and became the 


guardian angel of the dark people of the 


jungle. 

Dr. Miller went into the Congo after 
being warned that the monotony of station 
life there might be more than a white 
women could stand. Her only comment 
on this is that lonely she might be, but her 
problem was in reality not monotony but 
ability to cope with the unexpected. She 
must know intuitively how to receive a 
cannibal chief, accompanied by four of his 
thirty-six wives, and how to convince him 
that if he would ‘‘smell cold medicine 
until quite dead’’ she could give him a 
nice new glass eye and then bring him back 
to life. She must know how to win the 
hearts of the pygmies when these shyest 
of jungle creatures came to her and did 
not dare receive help. She must outwit 
savage witch doctors, sit on native juries 

(Continued on page 700) 


By Janet Miller. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


PROPRIETY 


“The rules at Murray Grove are stifling, 
bld-maidish, and puritanical. We can’t 
nave any fun there. The old folks expect 
is to have three or four religious services 
on the Sunday we are there. It is dif- 


Wficult to get the young folks enthusiastic 


bout Murray Grove.” 

This is the substance of a report about 
Murray Grove, from one of our trusted 
workers in the Metropolitan district. 
Too rigid! 

From Maine, there comes a complaint 
about the actions of our unioners at Ferry 
Beach. Girls smoked on the _ beach. 
Somebody wore pajamas out of doors. 
There were “‘such carrying-ons” as ‘‘never 
seen before.” “‘If that’s the way things are 
going to be run, no child of mine shall ever 
go to Ferry Beach again.” Too lax! 

This is the substance of a criticism which 
comes from Kerry Beachers of veteran 
standing. And people who are trying to 
make the most of our Universalist summer 
camps have to listen to these complaints 
every year. Not only these mentioned, 
but their direct opposites. For some 
people think Murray Grove is too liberal 
in its rules and regulations. And some 
unioners think very emphatically that 
Ferry Beach is altogether too rigid about 
its rules of conduct. And that makes a 
delicate problem, to which the religious 
answer is probably: “Well, you know, 
you can’t always please every one.” 

We want good, clean, sensible super- 
vision of activities in both places. We 
set high standards, decent standards, and 
expect them to be honored, and we think 
they have been honored to a remarkable 
degree. We want a chaperonage that the 
parents will respect, and that the young 
people will respect. On the whole, we 
have had that very thing. 

True, there have been young people who 
have been “problems” from a_ discipli- 
nary point of view. True, we have had 
“emancipated souls’ whose chief delight 
was to shock the elders with their modern- 


ity. We have also had critics whose ideas 


about propriety were formed in the la- 
mented years of Victorian vintage, which 
now, sadly enough, do not count with 
young people, or anybody else, except 
those who happen to take offense at Uni- 
versalist summer camps. We can not 
expect our young folks to wear bustles or 
hoop-skirts, and bathe in those ridiculous 
costumes which were in vogue in 1900. 
A change has taken place, and we had 
better recognize it, although this is a be- 
lated time to do so. 

The younger leaders are just as sincere 
about their attempts to keep Institute 
morale high and fine as the older leaders 
are. The younger leaders will do all in 
their power to see that the Institutes are 
promoted and enlarged. And we feel 


that the older leaders are genuine in their 
criticisms, and will listen open-mindedly 
to the other side of the argument. 


For the love of mud, let’s not have any 
high-powered controversy about this mat- 
ter! Let’s get together, have a sane, 
sensible talk about it, and then, if we have 
to part company, due to a serious incom- 
patibility of opinion, let’s do it—well— 
without too much disconcerting publicity. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The addreas of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WEEK OF EVENTS 


So much of interest has taken place this 
week that we feel all we can do on this 
page is to give just a few paragraphs about 
each event and ask you to wait for another 
week for a full report of the various hap- 
penings. 


Monday Was the Day of the Campaign 
Dinner 


More than one hundred interested and 
enthusiastic workers gathered at the Uni- 
versity Club in Boston Monday evening 
to hear the first results of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace-Ferry Beach Campaign. 
While we noted with regret blank spaces 
against many names of cities and towns 
listed on the blackboard, yet we were 
tremendously encouraged by the splendid 
amounts found opposite others, two run- 
ning over the one thousand mark, and 
one very close to the mark. In justice to 
the places where no amounts could be re- 
ported, we will say that in many instances 
work on the campaign was started so late 
for very good reasons that no report was 
available at the time of our dinner, May 
18. But we are anticipating splendid 
results from these places. A complete list 
of the area reporting is given in this issue 
of the Christian Leader. We have just 
made a start, a very good start with ap- 
proximately $25,000 pledged—one-third 
of our goal. Let’s all just work and work 


hard to put the campaign over the top by - 


the end of this month. You’ll find a more 
complete report of our happy gathering 
elsewhere in this paper. 


Wednesday Was the Day of the State 
W.U.M.S. Convention 


What a glorious day it turned out to be! 
We started out early in the morning with 
rubbers in our brief case and an umbrella 
over our arm, which were not needed, for 
the mist and fog lifted and cool clear 
air and bright sunshine abounded through- 
out the happy day. ; 

The gathering at Gloucester, Mass., was 
large. The church was almost entirely 
filled with delegates and guests. Mrs. 
Lilla P. Huntley, president, was the pre- 
siding officer of the day. The reports 
were given in most instances by the chair- 
man of each department and were received 
with much interest. And surely they de- 
served the applause which they received, 
for they showed results of which we might 
all be proud. The president’s address 


was a real challenge to the women to go 
forward with joy and eagerness to the work 
ahead of them. Especially encouraging 
was the result of the part of the program 
called “On to Greensboro,” so ably carried 
by Mrs. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. 
More than $1,000 was pledged for the new 
church edifice at Greensboro, N. C., which 
it is the hope of the women to start as soon 
as we have successfully completed our 
projects now in process. 

Of the many other happy parts of a 
splendid program you will have an oppor- 
tunity to read in the account of Women’s 
Day at the Massachusetts Conventions 
next week. 


Tribute to Clara Barton at Red Cross 
i Founder’s Birthplace 


Such is the caption to a fine article in the 
Boston Globe, Friday, May 22, telling of the 
celebration at the Clara Barton Birthplace, 
North Oxford, Mass., of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Red Cross. ‘“‘Thronged to the doors with 
members of Worcester Chapter, American 
Red Cross, veterans of the Civil War, 
World War, Spanish War, Red Cross 
nurses, canteen members, Boy Scouts and 
guests,” the fine old barn at the Birthplace 
was the scene of the celebration. It was 
decorated with the Red Cross flags and the 
flags of many nations. 

“Clara Barton’s declaration of the ideals 


' of the American Red Cross as quoted from 


a copy of her letter to Congress in 1900, 
was stressed by the speakers. She wrote: 
‘The Red Cross means, not national aid 
for the needs of the people, but the people’s 
aid for the needs of the nation.’’’ How 
splendidly that ideal has been kept during 
war and disaster is known full well. 

To the members of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Uni- 
versalist Church who mingled among the 
throngs without their knowledge of our 
naturally keen interest, it meant more 
than words can tell. Again and again 
we must feel what a sacred privilege is 
ours to own the birthplace of a woman 
in whose memory all over the country 
appropriate exercises were being held that 
day. If only we could take each one of 
the women and the men and the children 
of our faith and her faith to that sacred 
spot, they would all realize how wonder- 
ful a part in our program is the holding of 
this shrine and the development of our 
humanitarian work there. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


KOK KR RRR OK OR K RK K KOK KOK 
THE MURRAY GROVE IN- 
STITUTE 


Aug. 29 to Sept. 7 


For workers in the Mission Circles, 
the Y. P. C. U. and the church 
schools. 


acting as Dean. Mr. Carl A. Hem- 
pel, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, Mrs. 
G. E. Huntley, Mr. Stewart Diem. 


The inspiration of a wonderful de- 
nominational shrine added to the 
program of instruction. 


Friends who know Murray Grove, 
Come again! 

Friends who have not yet visited 

Murray Grove, is not this your chance? 
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Faculty, Rev. G. E. Huntley, D.D., * 
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CHILDREN’S DAY FINDINGS 


“Children of the Ages,” by Jessie 
Eleanor Moore, is one of the finest and 
most educational programs for Children’s 
Day that we have ever seen. It includes 
eight simple scenes, with little costuming 
or equipment, listed as follows: The Pa- 
triarchal Family; The Synagogue School; 
The Middle Ages; The Pilgrims; Robert 
Raikes’ Schools; An Early School in Amer- 
ica; The Sunday School of 1890; The 
Modern Church School. From four to 
twelve in a scene. Found in the Pilgrim 
Elementary Teacher for May, 19381, it 
may also be purchased separately for 10 
cents from the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
St., Boston. 

“The Challenge of the Children,’ by 
Charlotte C. Jones. A service with songs 
and dialogues, ending with a brief message 
from the minister. 10 cents. Pilgrim 
Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

“The Flag That Flies for All,” by Mar- 
garet Clemens. A pageant for Junior boys 
and girls in which children of varied na- 
tions, proud of their own flag, learn that 
the Christian flag “can go through the 
world flying high over every other.” Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 85 cents. 

“The Loveliest Thing,’ found in “Plays 
and Pageants for the Church School,” 
by Marie W. Johnson, Beacon Press, 25 
Beacon St., Eoston, $2.00. This is a 
service that uses about twenty children of 
varying ages, who represent the seasons 
and things of nature trying to discover 
the loveliest thing in the world. It takes 
Father Time to answer satisfactorily. 

“Marching with the Heroes,” by Lyman 
Bayard, dramatized from the hymn by 
George Tarrant. Great men and women 


of history presented by Juniors and In- 
termediates. Twenty boys and seven 
girls needed. Pageant Publishers, 1228 
South Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 35 
cents. 

MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL 

ASSOCIATION IN CONVENTION 
AT GLOUCESTER 


Against the background of historic 
tradition and of Cape Ann beauty which is 
Gloucester, the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association convened on May 19, 
with a program of exceptional interest. 
Mrs. Hilda Libbey Ives, Rural Secretary 
of Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
Miss Bessie Doherty of the Boston Public 
Library, and Mrs. Mary Lue Cochran of 
the Judge Baker Foundation, were new 
voices, and all brought stimulating mes- 
sages. With these were the dear and 
familiar figures of Dr. Huntley, Miss 
Harriet Yates, Prof. John M. Ratcliff 
and the officers and supervisors of the 
Massachusetts Association. 

Mrs. Chamberlain’s report emphasized 
the splendid work done during the past 
year in Leadership Training. Ninety-two 
Standard Credits have been awarded to 
Universalist workers in Massachusetts. 

Thirty-five schools were represented with 
a total of 129 delegates. Twenty-two min- 
isters were present, and twelve persons 
professionally engaged in religious educa- 
tion. Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham 
was chosen president. 


* * 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUR YOUNG 
PEOPLE IN THE SOUTH 


The North Carolina Convention is 
sponsoring for the fourth year an Institute 
at White Lake. The following courses are 
offered: “Social Problems of the Day,” 
taught by Rev. H. L. Canfield; “Church 
History,” taught by Rev. F. B. Bishop; 
“The Modern Family,’ taught by Miss 
Virginia Ward; “Music and Drama,” 
taught by Rev. W. O. Eodell, Mary Lou 
Wilkins, Edna Williams. The dates are 
June 15 to 21. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., the Southern 
Universalist Association announces the 
thirteenth annual session of its Institute. 
The dates are June 19 to 29. The faculty 
and courses are as follows: Dr. John W. 
Rowlett, teaching an Old Testament 
course. Dr. Aubrey Hess of Atlanta, 
teaching a New Testament course. Mr. 
Richard Bird, Jr., teaching “Young 
People’s Materials and Methods” and 
“The Modern Church School.’ Rey. 
Ladie Rowlett acting as dean and teaching 
“World Friendship.” Miss Elizabeth 
Watts of Jacksonville, Fla., will be in 
charge of morning devotions. Miss 
Georgene Bowen will be special speaker 


on the first Sunday and Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., on the closing Sunday. 

The General Sunday School Associatio 
offers its congratulations to these tw 
groups of our Southern workers for th 
splendid work they are doing, and wishe 
for both Institutes the highest success. 

- * * 
WHAT ONE MINISTER SAYS TO HI 
PEOPLE b 


(From a letter in the weekly bulletin.) 


The Universalist Church should b 
geared into the adult education move- 
ments which are receiving attention in all 
our institutions to-day. We are not un- 
mindful that the emotions play a part i 
our religious life, and that the church ha 
other functions besides the cultivation of 
the intellect. But we do maintain that 
the principles of education should be 
basic in all our work. 

The place of our church in the com- 
munity should be distinctive. We cam 
not compete with, nor should we duplicate 
the work of the individual salvationists or 
the healing cults, but we can be an insti- 
tution of religious education. Religious” 
should help to make us better, but we 
don’t know enough to be good. We haves 
not yet learned what really constitutes 
goodness. 3 

There is a fairly large quantity of truth” 
in the world, but we are after that com- 
bination of truth and righteousness which’ 
is wisdom. ‘‘A University of the Spirit,’” 
that’s what we would make of the Uni- 
versalist church of Peoria. To that end, 
we'll see you in church—at least twice 
next Sunday. 


Clinton Lee Scott. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Harriet G. Yates gave an address. 
at the session of the Massachusetts Sunday 
School Association. Her theme was 
“‘Worship,’’ and she made the first essen- 
tial of training the young in worship, a 
genuine experience of worship on the part 
of those who try to do the training. 

Our Unitarian friends had a most 
stimulating program for their Sunday 
school meeting on May 21, with Dr. 
Adelaide Teague Case of Columbia Col-- 
lege and Mr. Carl Wetherell of Proctor 
Academy as speakers. Miss Earle and 
Miss Yates were in attendance. 


Rev. W. G. Price is acting as Director 
of Religious Education in the North Con-- 
gregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 
He asks to receive our helps for superin-- 
tendents. We are glad our friends value 
this service when they undertake new 
tasks. 

Rey. Maude Lyon Cary was a most: 
welcome caller at our office soon after her 
arrival in Boston. 


rf 
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Among Our Churches 


Washington Reports to the Denomination 


The report of Dr. 
Perkins to the Uni- 
versalist Society in 
Washington is a re- 
port likewise to the 
Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention and 
jto the Universalists of the entire country. 
| Given at the annual meeting of the 
Murray Universalist Society in Wash- 
‘ington, it was followed by action which 
ended the old dual organization of society 
‘and church in Washington, ended the 
names Murray Universalist Society and 
First Universalist Church, and replaced 
them legally with the name Universalist 
National Memorial Church, which has 
been used since the church was dedicated 
a year ago. 

The by-laws adopted for the National 
Church were drafted by Dr. Perkins with 
the help of the legal adviser of the church, 
Judge J. W. Latimer of Washington, and 
were based upon the by-laws drafted for 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., by Dr. Perkins and the Hon. Benj. 
N. Johnson, when that society was faced 
with the same problem of getting rid of a 
dual organization. 

The report of the treasurer, M. B. 
Granger, showed that it has cost a little 
over $14,000 to run the National Memorial 
Church during the past year. Of this the 
local parish has raised about half and 
the General Convention has paid half. 

The officers of the General Convention 
who now become officers of the Board of 
Management of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, are Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Judge Robert W. 
Hill, Mr. Louis Annin Ames and Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott. Their positions on this 
board become vacant when their terms as 
General Convention officers expire. 

No officers of the church, except the 
secretary and treasurer, who serve a 
full four year term, can be re-elected until 
an interval of one year shall expire. The 
newly elected officers residing in Washing- 


~ ton are as follows: Moderator, Dr. Frank 


W. Ballou; secretary, Milton R. Vollmer; 
treasurer, M. B. Granger; deacons, M. W. 
Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, Walter E. 
Claflin and M. B. Granger; registrar, 
Eleanor Bonner; members of the Foard of 
Management, Miss Hortense Keables, 
Harry Hillman, Major G. W. Smith, M. W. 
Lewis, Winthrop Alexander, Elwood J. 
Way. 

Three trustees also were elected to com- 
ply with statutory provisions relating to 
the charter of the church. They are 
Louis Annin Ames, Roger F. Etz and 
E. J. Way. 

The annual meeting was held May 13, 
and drew out the largest attendance in the 


history of the society. Before the meet- 
ing a delicious dinner was served. Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou made an admirable pre- 
siding officer and concise, interesting re- 
ports were read from every parish or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Perkins reported as follows: 

To the Members of the Murray Universalist 

Society: 

The pastor’s report is meant to supple- 
ment, not duplicate, the more detailed 
reports of the various branches of our 
parish activities. I shall, therefore, treat 
only of certain outstanding developments 
of the past year that may serve to interpret 
what we have been doing. 

First, a few statistics: I have given 
forty-six sermons and addresses at our 
services of worship and other church gath- 
erings and twelve elsewhere, have officiated 
at four baptisms, six weddings, and six 
funerals, and have received fourteen into 
church fellowship. Pastoral calls recorded 
are 127. I have attended 203 meetings 
and conferences of local church societies 
and committees, civic and religious or- 
ganizations, and various denominational 
bodies. 

These figures as to pastoral calls and 
meetings and conferences do not represent 
with anything like completeness the extent 
of either my pastoral or administrative 
work. Many people have called on me in 
my study in the parish house on matters 
of personal concern to themselves. Fur- 
thermore, there have been almost daily 
conferences with the pastor’s assistant, 
the director of music, and officers and 
workers in our various societies, on im- 
portant features of our worship and work. 
Oftentimes these casual and unscheduled 
contacts, which are made easy and natural 
by the fact that the minister’s study is in 


the parish house, are more significant than, 


deliberately planned meetings. Besides 
all this, a great number of visiting Uni- 
versalists from all over the country have 
apparently cherished the notion that a visit 
to the National Memorial Church ought to 
include a call on the minister. I have 
welcomed these many calls, for they have 
made more personal the visitors’ obvious 
interest in ‘‘their other home church.” I 
have no record of these conferences and 
visits, but I have no hesitation in saying 
that they have more than equaled the 
number of those actually listed. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
the year has been the enlarging scope and 
usefulness of the church office. Miss 
Bonner’s report will indicate the great 
amount of correspondence passing through 
it, made inevitable because of the denomi- 
national status of the church and its minis- 
ter. It would be impossible to attend to 
it properly without such secretarial assist- 
ance, to say nothing of the excitement so 


strangely aroused in correspondents by my 
not always impeccable handwriting. In 
addition to this, the various parish or- 
ganizations and boards and committees 
are more and more utilizing the facilities 
of the office, not as a convenience merely 
but as a necessity of effective parish ad- 
ministration. 

Of course the most important thing 
about this first full year in the new church 
is the fact itself. I look back on it with 
profound joy, that has swallowed up the 
nerve-racking strain of ‘the previous 
year of building. The church itself needs 
no encomium. There it stands. But the 
splendid thing is that it does not stand 
empty and inactive. It is a living shrine 
for the souls of many children of God, not 
an impressive mausoleum decorating spir- 
itual sloth and death. About 200 people 
regularly assemble every Sunday for pub- 
lic worship. The number, however, is 
not so significant as the regularity. Some 
of our best congregations have been on 
rainy or threatening Sundays. An aver- 
age representing that evenness of attend- 
ance is a far more convincing evidence of 
the usefulness of the church than the 
same average made up of a crowded 
church on a few special occasions and a 
handful ordinarily. ; 

Another notable feature of the year i 
the steady stream of visitors on Sundays 
and during the week. The registration 
book records 1,057 individuals from the 
opening Sunday a year ago to May 1 of 
this year. It is safe to say that as many 
visitors fail to register as register; and that 
2,000 people have visited the church dur- 
ing the year. Many have been Univer- 
salists who have definitely made a visit 
to their National Church one of the fixed 
items in their sight-seeing, partly for their 
own sakes and partly because the folks 
back in the home churches expected them 
to visit and report. The number of such 
quasi-official delegates was especially great 
during the recent Easter season. Many 
others are residents of the city or casual 
visitors who have been told that the church 
was one of the sights worth seeing. Others 
have dropped in to rest and pray in the at- 
mosphere of quietness and beauty. Fre- 
quent have been the expressions of strong 
approval of the church’s being open daily, 
not merely for specific occasions, but when 
it has only itself and its peace and refresh- 
ment to offer to whosoever will enter. 
It is a church of the open door, ready to 
minister to a soul alone with Cod as well 
as to a worshiping congregation. 

Another feature of the year has been 
the growing and deepening realization of 
the type of service of worship that we are 
conducting in the National Memorial 
Church. Nothing has gratified me more 
than the frequent references by visitors 
and our own people alike to a certain 
artistic and spiritual unity in the service 
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and its congruity with the church in which 
itis held. That pleases me more than any 
tribute to a sermon by itself. I think no 
one will accuse me of disparaging preach- 
ing. It is the chief joy of my life. But 
the source of its greatest Joy and, I be- 
lieve, of its greatest influence as part of 
the regime of a parish ministry is that it 
be the focal center in which the thoughts 
and purposes stirred by meditation and 
prayer and praise and song, by historic 
symbolism and imaginative appeal, cul- 
minate. To me a service of worship is a 
single garment woven without seam. I 
am glad that people apparently are find- 
ing that ideal somewhat realized in our 
services. And I am glad also that they 
are discovering another thing, that a ser- 
vice can join together the great historic 
forms of devotion, hallowed by associations 
of centuries of worshipers, and the in- 
tellectual freedom demanded of a liberal 
church in this age. These two elements 
are deemed by many to be mutually ex- 
elusive. Our church is rendering a real 
service in demonstrating that each needs 
the other and that reverent worship and 
forward-looking freedom can and ought to 
dwell together. 

“This leads me to emphasize the contribu- 
tion to this type of service made by the 
director of music, Dr. Harned, and the 
choir. I am not thinking primarily now 
of the artistic excellence of the choir, 
although that is obvious, or of the genuine- 
ly devout spirit of its members, although 
that is also obvious and has been the oc- 
easion of approving comment. What I 
have in mind is the distinctive ideal of the 
function of music in the service of worship 
that the choirmaster and choir are so in- 
telligently and faithfully exemplifying. 
It grows out of the very conception of the 
service as a religious unity that I have 
just emphasized, in which the music is 
not a series of isolated performances, 
however skillful or reverent, but is rather 
the spiritual atmosphere in which the whole 
act of worship lives and moves and has its 
being. The former is the ideal of the 
concert hall, where the excellence of the 
singer is the basis of judgment. The 
latter is the ideal of the church, where the 
proper basis of judgment is the ensemble 
to which the individual singer contributes. 
Each is legitimate, but they are different; 
and the highest value of the service of 
worship is missed when the concert ideal 
obtrudes in either choir or congregation. 
Of course, the better the singers are in- 
dividually the more effective are they col- 
lectively; but it is their collective team 
work rather than their individual exhibi- 
tions that determines their worth as a 
church choir. The leaders in the present- 
day renaissance of true church music, 
like Augustine Smith, of Boston Univer- 
sity, and Davidson of Harvard, are preach- 
ing and demonstrating that it is possible 
to train a chorus of good singers so as to 
produce churchly effects beyond anything 


possible on the part of operatic stars. 
That is the ideal of the minister of this 
church. It is the ideal of the choirmaster 
and the choir. Their loyalty to it is the 
secret of the distinctive impression made 
upon so many discerning visitors to our 
services. And it is also the source of the 
sympathetic fellowship between minister 
and choir in which they regard each other 
as colleagues in the supreme act of the 
human spirit—the worship of God and the 
realization of His will, companionship 
and everlasting presence. 

Early in the year the trustees took steps 
to create officially a board of ushers, 
under the leadership of Major G. W. 
Smith. They have taken their work with 
the high seriousness which it deserves, and 
have conceived their function to be not 
merely that of showing strangers to seats 
and taking the offering, but also that of or- 
ganizing hospitality at the services. Lat- 
terly theyhave taken on the duty of show- 
ing visitors about the church after service. 


Maine 


The annual spring 
get-together of the Uni- 
versalist ministers of 
Maine has just been 
held at the Salmon 
Lake House, in North 
Belgrade. Only ten 
of the men were pres- 
sent, but it was a thoroughly enjoyable 
and highly profitable gathering. The 
meeting opened Tuesday noon, May 19, 
and closed with the Wednesday evening 
meeting. 

Rey. George H. Welch of Rockland led 
a series of devotional periods at the be- 
ginning of each session except the last, dis- 
cussing some of the problems and per- 
plexities of the minister’s work, and some 
of the ways opening to a solution of them. 

Rey. Weston A. Cate of Auburn opened 
the discussion on Tuesday afternoon. 
“Preaching,” the appeal to people through 
preaching, and the building up of a con- 
gregation called forth many experiences 
from the members of the group. Effective 
preaching was only possible, it was agreed, 
when the preacher was on fire with con- 
viction of the truth and the importance of 
his message. 

“Jesus, and His Place in Our Preaching 
and Teaching,’ was the topic Tuesday 
evening, the discussion being led by Dr. 
James W. Vallentyne of Portland. There 
was greater diversity of view expressed in 
this discussion, varying all the way from a 
very minor emphasis, in order that there 
might be nothing to obscure the thought 
of God, to a very strong emphasis, as the 
best and greatest teacher about God and 
the conduct of life. 

“The Function of the Superintendency,”’ 
the topic on Wednesday morning, opened 
by Rev. Milo G. Folsom, of Pittsfield, 
brought out still more diversity of opinion, 


Their interest in perfecting themselves i 
their important task is worthy of heart 
commendation. : 

The action which the parish will be 
asked to take at this meeting on the pro: 
posed revision of the by-laws emphasizes 
afresh its unique official relations with 
the Universalist General Convention 
Hereafter the special partnership that has 
existed actually will exist legally. Wha 
this involves by way of responsibility as 
well as of distinction is too obvious, I ar 
sure, to need any elaboration. 

This report must not close without 
word of profound appreciation of the af» 
fectionate friendliness that has animate 
the relations of pastor and people durin 
this memorable year, and also of the loya’ 
devotion of so many workers. To enum- 
erate them would be to call the roll of our 
active members. Let me thank you all 
from moderator to sexton, and all the 
way between. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


Letter 


regarding both General and State Con- 
vention policies. It became quite evi- 
dent that the function of this officer is s@ 
diverse that no one person can possibly 
fill it satisfactorily. It may be a mission- 
ary task, although in the matter of estab- 
lishing new churches that is a very minor 
one in Maine. It may be that of 4 
physician to sick, weak or dying churches’ 
and so in the nature of an emergency 
function. It may be that of building up 
and promoting the efficiency of the going: 
churches. The discussion was so ani~ 
mated, and brought out so many questions 
regarding the work of the State and Gen- 
eral Conventions, that it was carriec 
through the dinner hour and over into the 
afternoon. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted td 
books and book reviews, all of those presen*# 
making their contributions. j 

Rev. Benjamin H. Clark of Rumford 
opened the Wednesday evening discussior 
on ‘What Is Religion,’”’ and particularly, 
Christian Liberalism. Like all others whe 
have made similar attempts, there was ne 
general agreement as to a definition of re’ 
ligion on the part of those present. The 
discussion, however, afforded not only fooc 
for thought, but stimulus to the thinking 
of all. 

Even better than any of the discussions 
was the fine spirit of fellowship whick 
marked the gathering, and the friendliness 
of those who differed radically in thei. 
views. A program committee for nex? 
year was appointed, consisting of Rev. 
Burte B. Gibbs, of Portland, and Rey. 
Weston A. Cate of Auburn. 

In addition to those already mentioned. 
there were present Revs. William J. Metz 0” 
Dexter, Will A. Kelley of Oakland, George 
W. Sias of Turner Center and Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning of Augusta. 
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'The pastorates of Rev. T. B. Fisher in 
hej | ddeford and Rev. Weston A. Cate in 
“tiiburn have begun most auspiciously. 
_ §uburn is embarking on the most ambi- 
ll Wbus financial program in many years, 
On ht the enthusiasm and loyal backing of 
‘sugfhe Men’s Club, over a hundred strong, 
Mi ve good promise of success. Congrega- 
iioiflions have been larger and optimism reigns. 
‘l@fiddeford goes along on its quiet, con- 
hil ructive way, building steadily with the 
! ng look ahead. 
lal Dr. L. D.Case is candidating in Old 

lown the last two Sundays in May. The 
ut bsignation of Rey. Howard D. Spoerl 
‘dias been accepted by St. John’s parish in 
t®rono, but the change will not take place 
‘inl ntil summer. 
yi The threatened change in Pittsfield has 
llieen averted, the parish rising to generous 
Oillesponse to the emergency appeal for 
iljunds to balance the budget, and this 
il chieyement being supplemented by an 

ddition of $10,000 to the endowment of 
’ fhe church by the memorial gift of Mr. 

y. W. Manson. 

Oakland has made numerous improve- 

nents in its plant during the past year, an 
Mpil burning furnace for the parsonage, 
vitvhich is the second floor, over the vestry, 
spbeing installed last summer, and a new 
nard wood floor having recently been put 
in the vestry itself. Now there is talk of 
I 


Church News 
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" PERSONALS 

Rev. Thomas Milton Murray of Attica, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Universal- 
gist church in Concord, Mich., and will 
begin his work on May 81. 


| Rev. George Fisher Morton, pastor of 


Jour church in Jacksonville, Vt., sends us an 

jattractive little booklet, “Selected Poems,”’ 

jcontaining some of his poems written dur- 
ing his pastorates at Morrisville, Vt., and 
Jacksonville. 


Rev. M.S. Hill has recently been elected 
to the Executive Board of the Nova Scotia 
Division of the Canadian Red Cross, and 
is one of the speakers for broadcasting 
from the Halifax Station during the 
present campaign for annual memberships 
and donations which is being held in com- 

-memoration of the birth of Florence 
Nightingale. 


Prof. Johannes A. C. F. Auer of Tufts 
and Harvard, who with Mr. Robinson 
represented the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at the organization of the Inter- 
national Association of Liberals at Arnhem, 
Holland, last June, will go abroad next 
month to attend a meeting of the board of 
the International Association to be held 
in Paris. 


Rey. C. H. Emmons on May 17 pre- 
sented General Convention matters to the 
Lansing, Mich., congregation by invitation 
of the pastor, Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
and at night spoke at Concord, Mich. 
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raising the vestry to make room for a 
dining room and kitchen underneath, with 
an improved entrance to the parsonage 
apartment above. 

Augusta has suffered for about ten years 
with an unsatisfactory roof on the church, 
made of good material but improperly 
installed by a company that had no perma- 
nent place of business and went out of 
existence almost as soon as this work was 
done. The trustees have given much 
study to the matter, and now the old roof 
is being removed and one that is guaran- 
teed by a local firm of high standing and 
long history is being put on. When the 
roof is completed, plans for the redecorat- 
ing of the church and for a new covering 
for the fioor will be made. 

The annual session of the State Conven- 
tion will be held in Oakland September 
20-23. The program is now being ar- 
ranged. The annual program of Visitation 
Days in the rural churches is also in process 
of completion. The program will open 
with the annual open air meeting at Camp 
Benson, one mile north of Newport on 
Lake Sebasticook, on Sunday, June 28. 
The preacher this year is Dr. George HE. 
Leighton, whose boyhood home was in 
Dexter, fourteen miles away, and one of 
whose early pastorates was in Skowhegan, 
in this same section of the state. 

Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


Mr. Emmons writes that the unselfish ser- 
vice given by Mr. Reamon without charge 
for a number of months, involving a hun- 
dred mile drive on Sundays, has put the 
Concord parish on its feet. 


Mr. Donald Lothrop of Lexington, 
Mass., has been elected pastor of the 
church in Wakefield, Mass., succeeeding 
the late Rey. Warren S. Perkins, D. D. 


Rev. Edward Ellis, recently pastor at 
Belfast, Maine, became pastor of the 
church in Quincy, Mass., on May 24. 
During July and August, Mr. Ellis will be 
summer pastor and preacher at Oxford, 
Mass., the old, historic church of Clara 
Barton. 

Dr. H. M. Cary and Mrs. Cary, with 
Miss Regina Cary, motored across the 
country from the Pacific Coast, reaching 
Boston May 18. They stopped several 
days in New York to visit their daughter 
Maud, who is a dietitian in the Cancer 
and Neurological Hospital, and Dr. Cary’s 
mother and sister, living in Flushing, L. I. 
Dr. and Mrs. Cary have established head- 
quarters at 17 Pembroke St., Medford, 
Mass. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., who was called to Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, by the death on May 11 of 
his only brother, Hugh M. Ellenwood, 
preached Sunday, May 17, in the Metho- 
dist church at Kinkaid, Kansas, at 11 
a.m., and at 8 p.m. on the same day in 
the Methodist church in Mildred, Kansas. 
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Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. On Sunday, April 19, the choirs 
of St. Paul’s Universalist and the Second 
Congregational Churches co-operated in 
presenting a vesper service for the benefit 
of Wing Memorial Hospital. Supple- 
menting the vocal numbers, chorus and 
solo, were selections by a string ensemble 
of violins, flutes and cellos. On April 23 
the men of St. Paul’s put on one of their 
famous suppers. This one consisted of 
escalloped oysters, baked ham, potato 
salad, relish, rolls, pies and coffee, and 
netted a profit of $30 which was given to 
the Ladies’ Social Union. Ak-the regular 
morning service on April 26, two new 
members were received into the church. 
The Fortnightly Club, an organization of 
young married women, held a May Party 
May 5. This group contributes liberally 
to the support of the church, financially 
and otherwise. The Ladies’ Social Union, 
an organization of older women which for 
many years has made substantial financial 
contributions to the church, held a silver 
tea bridge party in the parish house on 
May 6. Refreshments were served, and 
there were several musical selections by 
one of our leading sopranos. Also on May 
6, the teachers and officers of the church 
school held their regular monthly meeting 
at the beautiful new home of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Charles H. Line. 


* * 


ST. LAWRENCE COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement at St. Lawrence will be 
notable. It will be the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the granting of the charter of 
the University. Commencement week will 
be shortened one day. The College Com- 
mencement will come on Monday instead 
of Tuesday. That promises to be a mem- 
orable occasion. John Haynes Holmes is 
to give the address. He also will receive 
the degree of doctor of divinity, while 
Andrew Mellon and his brother Richard 
B. Mellon and Clarence Wooley will re- 
ceive the degree of doctor of laws. Mr. 
Wooley was recently elected trustee of the 
University. He is a grandson of a Uni- 
versalist clergyman and president of the 
American Radiator Company. The late 
George F. Baker, who was one of the 
donors of the new men’s dormitory which is 
to be dedicated at this Commencement, 
was to have been similarly honored. 

The Theological School Commencement 
will occur Sunday, June 7. Lyman 
Achenbach, B. S., and Edna P. Bruner, 
B. A., will receive the degree of B. D. and 
deliver theses. Julia Cary and Luella 
Thayer will graduate from the religious 
education course as well as from the col- 
lege. The meetings of the trustees of the 
University, of the Theological School, and 
of the Clinton Liberal Institute will take 
place on Saturday. That also will be 
Alumni Day. Moving Up Day was ob- 
served Friday, May 15, and fortunately 
was attended with beautiful weather. 
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Charter Day was observed May 38, with 
an address by Frank P. Graves, state 
superintendent of education. George 
William Russell—‘‘AE”’—gave an address 
on Rural Culture in Gunnison Chapel on 
the evening of May 2. 
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3 WHO’S WHO 


* 


* Helena Crumett Lee is the wife 
* of Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., 
* who has held important pastorates 
* in the Universalist Church (the 
* last at Gloucester, Mass.) and was 
* president of St. Lawrence Univer- 
* sity from 1896 to 1899. Mrs. Lee 
* is the author of ‘Across Siberia 
* Alone.” 

- Eunice W. Quimby, of New Eng- 
* land parentage, has taught in New 
* Hampshire, and more recently has 
* worked as teacher and librarian in 
* missionary colleges for Negroes in 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


x 


Tennessee and Mississippi. 

Rev. A. W. Plyler, D. D., is edi- 
tor of the North Carolina Christian 
Advocate (Methodist Episcopal), 
published at Greensboro, N. C. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907. 
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DEATH OF REV. L. L. GREENE 


As we go to press word comes of the 
death, May 24, of Rev. L. L. Greene at 
the home of hisson, Dr. Ransom A. Greene, 
in Waverly, Mass. 

* * 


DATES AT MURRAY GROVE 


Alpha—July 18. Omega—Sept. 7. Be- 
tween those two dates the activities at 
Murray Grove will be in full swing. Pas- 
tor Tipton and his group of efficient col- 
leagues will be present for the’ happy 
opening on the third Saturday of July and 
they will remain to scatter good cheer 
until the last of the “‘instituters’’ departs 
on Labor Day. 


* * 


PRIZES OFFERED 


Prizes are offered by a lover of the 
English Lakeland (an Englishman) for 
the best address, sermon or essay—from 
2,500 to 3,000 words—written by an 
American, on ‘“‘The English Lakeland— 
Its Spiritual and Poetical Appeal.’”? The 
giver of the prize, who does not wish his 
name known, feels that there must be 
many Americans who know and love the 
English lake country almost as well as do 
the English themselves, and he wants to 
get their point of view, to see it through 
their eyes. 

The first prize is one pound, the second 
a year’s subscription to the Christicn 
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Leader. The manuscripts should be sent 
to the editor of the Leader, who will for- 
ward them to the giver of the prize. They 
should reach the Leader office by June 20. 

The winning essays will appear in the 
Christian Leader. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK . 
(Continued from page 694) 
to deal with cases of the evil eye, and still 
retain calmness and poise when snakes and 
rats peeked over the edges of the canvas 
ceiling of her jungle home. 

There is never a dull moment in the 
book, for it is illuminated in every line 
by the priceless and unparalleled sense of 
humor of the writer. She has a gift of 
expression that brings to us and shares 
with us the uniqueness of first experiences 
in strange places. She is an explorer of 
life, as well as of the jungle. And she is a 
friend that every adventurous person 
will want to meet and can never forget. 

D.C. 


* * 


Stories to Tell to Boys and Girls 


Greatness Passing By. By Hulda Nie- 
buhr. (Scribner. $1.50.) 


A new collection of good stories is al- 
ways welcome, but this one by Miss Nie- 
buhr is thrice welcome. It has a direct 
appeal to the boys and girls who will like 
to read the tales. It also appeals to the 
story-teller, always in search of new ma- 
terial. It carries this further appeal, that 
it fulfils most satisfactorily the require- 
ments of good stories from the standpoint 
of technique. 

The list includes several biographical 
stories, two or three derived from natural 
history, a few Bible stories, and a few that 
are purely imaginative. The Bible stories 
most successfully embody the viewpoint 
of modern scripture interpretation. But 
to whichever class the story belongs, it is 
invariably and entirely free from the dog- 
matic note and from an excess of senti- 
mentality. There is a strong appeal to 
the emotions, but never any attempt to 
force upon the reader or listener the emo- 
tion of the teller. 

With quite remarkable restraint, Miss 
Niebuhr tells her story, never yielding to 
the temptation to point a moral or to 
produce the “happy ending” or the “‘re- 
ward of virtue’’ so common in story telling. 
In the one called ‘Bless. Grandfather’— 
one of the very best in the book—the boy 
who tries to bless Grandfather himself in- 
stead of just praying for that end, learns 
in the most natural fashion that he really 
has added to Grandfather’s happiness, 
and finds his reward in that knowledge 
and not in any gift or other expression of 
Grandfather’s appreciation. In “What It 
Cost,” nobody could fail to feel that the 
spirit of friendship is something much 
bigger than the money involved, and most 
listeners would realize that the Czecho- 
slovakian children had better standards 
of value than the American children, yet 
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neither of these lessons is directly ex-| 
pressed. } 

The preface includes a marvelous state- 
ment of the underlying principles of good 
story-telling, that gives the book an addi- 
tional value to the teacher. Those who | 
feel that their own story-telling is unsatis- 
factory will do well to meditate on this 
paragraph: “When he has finished he is 
more or less conscious of the fact that his 
story did not ‘go across.’ Then although 
theoretically he hates ‘moralizing’ and al- 
though, theoretically, he suspects his at- 
tempt is vain, still he indulges in a frantic 
endeavor to push his story across by ap- 
pending a little homily on the values the 
story was to have dramatized, and which 
the children would have discovered them- 
selves to their great pleasure if these values 
had been left in the story for discovery.” 

If a poor story-teller will meditate on 
that paragraph and then make a careful — 
study of the stories in this collection and — 
their omission of anything approaching a — 
sermon, he may find himself turning into 
a good-story-teller. 
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WHITE HYACINTHS 


About three hundred dollars was real- 
ized for the benefit of Bethany Union for — 
Young Women by the play ‘White © 
Hyacinths,” produced under the joint — 
direction of Gladys Black Wilcox (the — 
author) and Sarah Merriman Powers at ~ 
Roblin Hall, the Church of the Redemp- — 
tion, Boston, on May 18. A group of — 
Little Theater players from Arlington, — 
many of whom are connected with the 
Universalist church of Arlington, were the © 
actors. They did remarkably well and the — 
audience was delighted. Those who took 
part were Bertha Wade White, David 
Kennedy, Millicent Stanger, Walter Wil- | 
cox, Parker Wood, Wallace M. Powers, 
Elizabeth Hoxie, Philip H. Burt, Harold 
A. Yeams. : 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick, president of 
Bethany Union, paid the expenses of the © 
production so that the receipts all went 
to Bethany Union. Music was furnished 
by a group of Harvard University fresh- 
men under the direction of Alvar Polk, Jr., 

a member of several musical clubs of that 
institution. 

Mr. Dewick called attention to the 
fact that at the last moment before the play 
was to begin they discovered that the 
radio to be used in one of the scenes was 
built for alternating current while the 
church was wired for direct current. He 
paid high tribute to a radio shop near by 
which generously jumped into the breach 
and almost instantly installed a radio for 
their use. 

Bethany Union for Young Women was 
founded in 1889, by a small group of Uni- 
versalist philanthropists. The leader in 
the movement was John D. W. Joy, whose 
initial gift of $10,000 together with sub- 
sequent gifts and legacies (practically all 
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eight girls in all. 
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rom Universalists) constitutes the assets 
Wwhich have made the work possible. The 
urpose of the Union is to place the possi- 
bility of comfortable home life and its 
heerful environment within the reach of 
young women who would otherwise be 


ti | enied the happiness and security which 


family association affords. 

The residents, with the exception of a 
few students, are all wage earners. Ap- 
‘plicants are admitted only after careful 
hEtectieation, The home is located at 14, 


. i and 18 Worcester Street, Boston, and 


consists of three four-story brick dwelling 
jbpupes which have been remodeled suf- 


ficiently to adapt them as far as possible to 


—fjrequirements. There are thirty comfort- 


‘ably furnished, steam heated sleeping 
rooms, of which twelve are single and 
‘eighteen double, accommodating forty- 
For general use a large 
dining room, a library and sewing room, a 


} living room, and a well-equipped laundry 
| are provided. 


The charge for board and lodging is 
$7.00 per week. Two suhstantial meals 
are provided daily—breakfast and dinner 
at night. No mid-day meal is provided. 


| Conformance to reasonable rules is re- 


quired and a wholesome supervision of 
conduct is maintained. 

The broad and friendly spirit in which 
the institution is conducted should com- 
mand the interest and support of the 
general public. 

The efficient management of the su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth Hersey, makes 
it possible to meet the running expenses of 
operation, but there is no margin left to 
take care of replacement of equipment 
and the cost of building repairs. 

The Union needs a larger endowment 
fund, and has begun work to get it. 


* * 


FIRST CLARA BARTON-FERRY 
BEACH CAMPAIGN REPORT 


Following is a report of gifts from one 
area, including Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire. Churches are 
listed where no reports have as yet been 
received, but in most instances we know 
that they are working and will have some- 
thing to report during the next week or ten 
days. We have made a splendid start. 
Next week we will print the gifts from the 
Connecticut Area, which has done excellent 
work on this campaign to date, with gifts 
coming in every day. Every state will be 
listed. Watch for yours! 


Massachusetts: 
Abington 
South Acton 


Mort hendams. 405 {Mi eet dedi oe $ 10.00 
PET ACSIOTIT Vt sR te eo roy se. ay'as ayes + 

RAO ROME ae conctstsieee ty. aha o.he 107.00 
PAE DIEDOTO dota hii tees ooo se 964.60 
Worth, Attleboro, «acs aan ut so. 554.00 
eveniliek - i ent ae oa 

ERED ee ae Pee oe Ae ae 400.00 


Brockton 
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Charlestown eet eee ee 226.00 
Gironde rille. Redo J bse Hees 1,029.00 
VOROUUN Yu snl mee 3) 5 aE 8.00 
Redemption24 Misuos.k eae eee 36.00 
Broomine eae. see een ee 
Cambridge... weer ea sete she. s 694.00 
(CEytKa AT 5 a Gineiie tc as San ee 159.00 
Chelsea. cnet. Heinen Cees. sien. 27.00 
Wanvers:... :.. Wpion.< eee ees 132.00 
TISSOXGe cate a ios etre ne cht eee te aed 

IVORCUC.cncc eet GS OMe 
ItChbURG A... sean oe ean ey oS 275.00 
RiOxDORO s 67). Se ee e« 144.00 
IMphothdePNle. .acko chase onGwooe 36.00 
Ley sl ibe ae 6 We doc. oe oles 460.00 
Gardner? sc.) Ue ee ee 
Gloucesterit::, HeesAw a tte eo 10.00 
Eaird wickess) ane eee Pcie. 5.00 
[eLaverhill tc... eee ee eee RRC eRe 

Pa wrenee ec. eats Me eee. 486.00 
beominster.,.. hacker ees 

TOES ey pepe anes Se eR 136.00 
1B i400 oR ate RE cl SS Rn ker eR 1,053.00 
Malden 1. :..:. ce eee eine tae 
Marblehead | 2 eens ae tc =. 5.00 
IMPedtord Fs... .: Ney ear haere Neel ie 324.00 
NMarlboro::::.. eee eee eee 
Medford Hillsideleecnaemene le 
INEGIROSE 0 ).::/:. 2: Aen ier anne oc 500.00 
Miethtien:s::; qa emer a, 192.00 
IMT TORG 23)... SER ee eae 269.00 
Mons Onit.s2 See ee 262.00 
News Bedford | seaesereaeeta a ss 144.00 
Newtonville: ....ycae sanereers: 562.00 
Norwell! = «25 eee he cs 
INODWOOd. =...) tr eee ok 130.00 
Orleans: \.:. ot Scho ae eee 1.00 
OLAN Gey.) 5. 3c puke eR ee 

North Orange jecee eee eee 

Oxford i..65 5 eee eee 200.00 
Peabody’. /os..o neers: 
Provincetown. 2c. cree mee: ° 68.00 
Rockport; :. <5 Waser 
Roekland:2.... S22 eee ee. 1.00 
SALEM stn, da... «: 0 SOE Been 459.00 
SSUES a) so, 5 ce io RRA Re Re eRe 
Taunton <:.'s ee eee 149.00 
Ouineyeas vi... See ne 
Somerville”. :.\) eee see: 50.00 
Wiest. Somery)] eset ener 221.00 
Southbridge. .cs.e2). oe. 
Sprinegtield: Unity ioe semen. 80.00 
Springfeld,Second «........... 173.00 
PtLOughtON: .....\ eee ee ence 
Wakefield). .'.: ce wee eae eis a 25.00 
Waltham’ « 2.:. «: qe ces aes i 
Westminster, 2.25 aanee cheers. 10.00 
Weymouth: ......uuccnes Sree. 53.00 
North Weymouth <3. 23. .....6-: 217.00 
South Weymouth (..2.2....0.-. 
Worcester HirSt.cimes te herent: 
Worcester, AllSouls ............ 

New Hampshire: 

Concord!’s. . ... Sameae coe 288.00 
Doyer: (24. eee see 
Kingstomss:..... oan eee 
Manchester: '.. 3: 2 ss.c momen, 60.00 
INAS ee Sas. eee eee 
Newiieldsi:=\.... digtomivar eae ear 
Portsmouth, ..:.aewer eee 
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Rhode Island: 

@umberlandic. sapere set ses oahcrer tas 
Pawituckets + iy eerie cd. oak ces 168.00 
Mast Providencewae weie close. + 
Providence, Mediator........... 525.00 
Providence. tirstu smstttesn oee 345.00 
Valley Halls iacsyse am iige.ccaclehis 
Woonsocket: eraee eee ec ee: 503.00 


UNIVERSALIST PICNIC 


The big union Universalist Picnic, in 
which a dozen or more churches in the 
vicinity of Boston and Gloucester partici- 
pate, will be held this year at Centennial 
Grove, near Essex, on Saturday, June 13. 
Churches and schools desiring to join the 
fun are asked to notify W. T. Bagen, 15 
Winn Terrace, Malden. In addition to 
transportation and food (supplied by each 
group) the cost is about fifteen cents per 


person. 
* * 


A NOBLE GIFT TO PROVINCETOWN 
CHURCH 


The Provincetown parish is happy in 
the gift from Miss Sara A. Hamlin, for 
the Hamlin family, of the Hamlin home- 
stead to be used as a parsonage. The 
deed also includes a vacant lot of land to 
the west of the house. Arrangements 
have been made to have the place repaired 
and renovated, and equipped with all 
modern conveniences. Miss Hamlin has 
made a munificent gift to the parish. 


Notices 


W. U. M.S. OF VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
Official Call 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebee will be held in the Universalist church in 
Barre Tuesday, June 30. Reports from state of- 
ficers, from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments will be heard. There will 
be election of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business that may legally come before this 
meeting. 

Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
emake 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Ordination authorized of Gilbert A. Potter, grad- 
uating student at Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, George L. Thomp- 
son (D. U.) from New York. 

The Committee will hold a meeting on June 15 at 
174 Newbury St., Boston, at 9.00 a. m. 

G. H. Leining, Secretary. 
os 
SUMMER INSTITUTES 


White Lake, N. C., June 15 to 21. Directed by 
the North Carolina Convention. For information 
write Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Southern Universalist, Chattanooga, Tenn., June 
19 te 28. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education and the Southern Association of Uni- 
versalists. For information, write Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett, 1617 E. 14th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mid-West Inn, Turkey Run, Indiana. July 12 
to 19. Directed by the Y. P. C. U. For informa- 
{ton write Mr. Harold Hart, Box 140, Peoria, III. 

Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 18-25. Di- 
rected by the Y. P. C. U. For information write 
Miss Dorothy Macdonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine. July 25 to Aug. 1. 
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Directed by the General Sunday School Association. 
For information write G. S. S. A., 176 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Murray Grove, N. J., Forked River, N. J. Aug. 
29 to Sept. 7. Directed by the Council of Religious 
Education. For information, write G. S. S. A., 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

Missionary Institutes: Camp Murray, East North- 
field, Mass., July 18 to 21. Miss Eola Mayo, Box 
140, Bangor, Maine. Camp Cheery, Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. Miss Ruth Drowne, 39 
Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. W. N. M. A. 
Institute, Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Aug. 1 to 8. 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine. 

x * 
OH10 CONVENTION CALL 

The 106th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22 to 25, 1931, for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the Convention, 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
x * 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


April 27, 1931. Ordination of Benjamin B. Hersey 
authorized. Carl A. Seaward and Fred H. Miller 
were reported as having been ordained. Rev. Lu- 
ther J. Pollard accepted on letter of transfer dated 
Oct. 30, 1930, from the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention. 

May 11, 1931. Special meeting. 
Wilburn B, Miller authorized. 

G. H. Leining, Acting Secretary. 
Ce ES 


MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
eons 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Vermont and Province of Quebec will be 
held in Barre, Vermont, June 29 to July 1 inclusive. 

This marks the one hundredth anniversary of the 
meeting of the General Convention in Barre. This 
anniversary will be observed. 

An address will be given by Rev. Lee S. McColles- 
ter, D. D., of Tuits College. The sermon will be 
read which was preached by Hosea Ballou at the ses- 
sion in 1831. 

Plan to be present, and make reservations with 
Mrs. Homer C. Ladd, 40 Orange Street, Barre, Ver- 
mont. 


Ordination of 


Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
* * 
MURRAY GROVE 
Ms Reservations for Murray Grove for the coming 
season should be made through Mrs. Frank B. 
Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, 
until July 18. After that date address Mrs. Smith 
at Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 
eae 
GENERAL Y. P. C. U 
Official Call 


The forty-third annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
ne.) will be held at Turkey Run, Indiana, be- 
ginning at 7.30 p.m. on July 7, 1931. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, and election of officers for the ensuing year; 
to take action on the following motion: to amend 
the Constitution by (1) inserting (b) in Section 2 
reading ‘‘No officer shall be eligible to hold the same 
offices for more than three consecutive terms;” (2) 
striking out Section 3 reading ‘“No member of the 
Executive Board shall be eligible to hold the same 
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office for more than three consecutive terms” and 
inserting as a new Section 3, ‘‘The other four mem- 
bers of the Executive Board shall hold office until 
the second annual meeting after their election, ex- 
cept when elected to fill a vacancy, the terms of two 
members expiring at each annual meeting. Said 
members shall be eligible for only one re-election;” 
also for the transaction of any other business which 
may legally come before it. 

Arthur I. Olson, Secretary,-Treasurer. 

£303 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 89th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Webster City, June 16, 17 
and 18, to hear reports of officers, elect officers for 
the coming year and transact such other business 
as may legally come before said meeting. Dr. Etz, 
General Superintendent, of Boston, Mass., will 
be with us, also Dr. Earle, who will conduct an In- 
stitute on Tuesday, June 16. The local parish will 
entertain free of charge for lodging and breakfasts. 

O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Calvin Morse Cram 


Mrs. Fannie Denison Cram died at her home in 
Bangor, Me., on Tuesday, April 21, 1931. Mrs. 
Cram was the daughter of Hon. Adna Curtis Deni- 
son and Hannah True Denison. She was born at 
Norway, Me., Jan. 15, 1847. Her father was a paper 
manufacturer and carried on business for many years 
at Mechanic Falls. He was superintendent of both 
the Norway and the Mechanic Falls Sunday schools, 
for many years a liberal contributor to the local 
parish and a benefactor of Westbrook Seminary. 
One of his intimate friends was a Rev. Doctor Snow 
of Haverhill and one of the pupils in his Sunday 
school was Rev. Charles R. Tenney. 

His daughter Fannie attended Westbrook Semi- 
nary and a boarding school in Portland, Me. She 
was married to C. M. Cram on Oct. 3, 1866. In 
August, 1882, they moved to New York City. In 
1910 Mr. and Mrs. Cram left New York and settled 
at Bangor, Me. 

The editor of the Christian Leader, at the request 
of a Bangor paper, wrote the following tribute at the 
time of the death of Mrs. Cram: 

“As a young man I went to New York to become 
lay assistant at the Church of the Divine Paternity 
and to study for the Universalist ministry under the 
direction of the pastor, Rev. Charles H. Eaton, D. D., 
At that time this church had one of the most success- 
ful Bible classes in New York, and the founder and 
leader of the class was Mrs. Cram. Whenever my 
duties permitted, I attended this class because the 
leader radiated cheer, comfort, strength, and with 
these qualities showed real intellectual insight. I 
came to know Mrs. Cram intimately, and I found 
in her home the same atmosphere that I found in this. 
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study class. Both from Mr. and Mrs. Cram I got 
courage to face the new life, the new duties, the new 
responsibilities of those days. I don’t know of a 
single influence in connection with that great church 
in New York which was more potent, more far-reach- 
ing and more lasting than the influence of Mrs. Cram. 

“The distinctive thing about her work was that 
she applied faith to the common every day prob- 
lems of life. She made us realize that religion was 
not something for Sunday, but for every day in the 
week, and that God was present with us not only in 
the church but especially when we were facing some 
arduous task in the middle of the week. She ex- 
hibited the theories that she taught. 

“T have not seen her for several years, but I can 
only describe her personality from my recollections 
of those years in terms of sunshine. 

“JT ought to add that the kind of new thought, 
mental healing, or whatever one chooses to call her 
philosophy, she taught was not the kind that says 
everything is all right and walks calmly and serenely 
past somebody bowed under sorrow or wallowing in 
distress, but was the kind which reached out a friend- 
ly and a helping hand. 

“T regard Mrs. Calvin Cram as a great woman. 
She has been a positive constructive force for good in 
the life of everybody who has come to really know 
her.” 

Mrs. Cram is survived by two children, Mrs. 
George Thoreau Thatcher and Mrs. Alden Palmer 
Webster. A son, Calvin Edward, died when only 
ten days of age. She is survived also by six grand- 
children and nine great grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held on Friday, April 24, 
and were conducted by Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
of Bangor. Interment was in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Portland. 

Mrs. Cram left a bequest of a thousand dollars to 
the Universalist church of Bangor. 


Hugh M. Ellenwood 


Hugh M. Ellenwood died in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
May 11, after an illness of nearly three years. Mr. 
Ellenwood, who had been chief engineer for a 
large coal company in Leavenworth for several years, 
was fifty-four years of age. He is survived by his 
wife, two sons, Dean W. and Hugh M., Jr., two 
daughters, Mrs. Harold Minturn of Denver, Col., 
and Miss Jennie K. Ellenwood of Leavenworth, a 
sister, Mrs. Edward Hite of Mildred, Kan., and a 
brother, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
Rua 

He was a member of Waverly, Mo., Lodge, A. F. 
and A..M., and of the First Methodist Church of 
Leavenworth, Kan. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at Leavenworth on Thursday, May 14, by 
his brother, assisted by Rey. Dr. J. E. Spencer, pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church of Leavenworth, 
with interment services in charge of the Masonic 
Order. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. ; 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


Jesus. Christ 


y 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. 
6 


. Cupid Goes to Church. 
- Jobn Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7, The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing! House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO uy: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For eatalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scho: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors, The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


“156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 


Crackling 


Little Frank, who had removed with 
his family to a new house, was taken to 
visit the new tenants of the old house, 
with whom his mother was on friendly 
terms. 

The chief object of interest was a re- 
cently arrived baby. 

Frank was much taken with the infant, 
and on his way home remarked: 

“Mother, it’s a pity we moved from that 
house. If we’d stayed a bit longer we 
should have got that baby.”—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

The insurance office was rung up by a 
very excited woman. 

“TI want to insure my house,” she said. 
“Can I do it over the ’phone?”’ 

“T’m afraid not. Perhaps we’d better 
send a man along.” 

‘T’ve got to do it immediately, [ tell 
you,”’ came the frantic voice. ‘“The place 
is on fire!””—T%-Bits. 

* * 

“How dare you come home like this in 
the middle of the term, sir?” cried the an- 
gry father. ‘‘And how dare you have the 
cheek to tell me you don’t like your school? 
Why, that school has turned out some of 
the most brilliant men in the country!” 

“Dad,” replied the young hopeful, 
“they’ve turned me out, too.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Friend: ‘‘What’s the big box on the 
front of your machine?” 

Automobilist: “That’s a camera for 
taking moving pictures. You see, I go 
so fast I don’t have time to look at the 
scenery, and so I photograph it as I go 
along.” —Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

Patient: “Is the doctor in?” 

Attendant: “No; he stepped out for 
lunch.” 

Patient: ‘Will he be in after lunch?” 

Attendant: “Why, no, that’s what he 


went out after.’’—Boston Transcript. 
oK * 


Man at the gate to little boy: ‘Is your 
mother home?” 

Little Boy: “Say, you don’t suppose 
I’m mowing this lawn because the grass 
is long, do you?”’—Royal Arcanum Bulle- 
tin. 

* * 

Cut wages to mend matters? Great 
guns, man! The wages of 6,000,000 were 
cut 100 per cent, and now look at us.—Los 
Angeles Times. 

* * 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had three chil- 
dren, all of whom lived to maternity.— 
High school student’s test paper. 

* 


* 


We note with regret that Mrs. J. H. A— 
is recuperating from an automobile acci- 
dent.—Florida Baptist-Witness. 

* * 

A specialist is a man who wants all your 
teeth pulled before he tries another guess. 
—Los Angeles Times. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL IN IT? 


Universalist 


Twelve Church Schools 


Picnic Over 500 People 


Centennial Grove 
Near Essex, Massachusetts 


= Telephone to 
Go ae 
SS apes W. T. Bagen, MALden 4862 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 
From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 


especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


| 


: 


No. 1401. Size 4.x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


ive l pce eae trédege dante abbedh Vasiabis 


No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
round corners: 90 cents, 


No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. : 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Palace of Mirrors 
By Rev. J. Frank Thompson 


This is a book of many virtues. It deals with great things and small 
in such familiar grasp that the widest problems of the heart become prac- 
tical and the lightest concerns important. All mothers will find it a 
happy co-laborer in the rearing of children, and there is no better book to 
have in the bedroom of a boy or a girl. The book is cheerful, hopeful and 
inspiring. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


